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PREFACE. 



In the following pages the endeavour has been to " fasten the 
picture," as the photographers say, of the old familiar faces that 
have come and gone to most of us — alas ! that it should be so- 
like the shadows of yesterday. Much, very much, is the echo 
of the loving voices hushed for ever in the silent land ; but so 
far as it was possible the facts have been carefully verified by 
the Burgh and other MS. Records, so as to make them no 
mere fancy sketches, but a mirror, however dim, of the past. 

G. G. 

Anstruther, 1st January^ i88y. 
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OR, 

A BUSY LIFE. 




EW faces look so kindly through the mist 
as that of the old Town Clerk of 
Anstruther. His father, a bustling son 
of the Emerald Isle, was the overseer at 
Pittenweem Salt Pans till the lucky 
accident that made him landlord of the 
Golf Inn at Crail. He was a man of 
infinite humour, as you see by his sign- 
board — 



Come all ye good people and give me a lift, 
For this positively is my very last shift." 



Our Clerk inherited the quiet laugh as well as the literary 
tastes of his mother — another of the family, his cousin, J. M. 
Fowler, being the author of the " Spirit of the Isles." She was 
allied to the oldest names in Crail, where he was bom in the 

B 



eventful summer of 1789. There the Bailies anticipated the 
Compulsory Clauses of the Scottish Education Act so long ago 
as 1728, when it was ruled that "all boys shall attend the 
Grammar School at the age of six," but " Wee Mat," as he was 
called, was only four when he got his first lesson at the knee of 
the clever but eccentric James Macmin, who loved Latin so well 
that he began the lesson at six in the morning in his shirt 
sleeves, and of whom his pupil used to tell this piquant 
story : — 

The old Rector being dead, it ^vas thought a master stroke of 
Municipal wisdom to remit the appointment to the Professors 
at St. Andrews. They accordingly met for trial in Bailie Glass's 
parlour on the afternoon of the 20th January, 1779, when two so 
excelled that the Committee could not see on which to bestow 
the palm. At last Professor Hunter solved the riddle. " He 
who could teach well ought to eat well, and. Bailie, you will 
decide to-morrow at breakfast." 

The idea so delighted Principal Hill that it was given effect 
to, with the result that Macmin consumed three times as much 
buttered toast as his nervous rival, and so got the situation, 
which he held, with all his frolics, for the next forty years, or to 
the day of his death, in 1819. If ever an adept, as they said he 
was, with his Euclid and Horace, he was by no means an 
elegant penman, so that his pupil was by-and-bye transferred to 
Kilrenny School, where the art was said to be taught to perfec- 
tion by Dominie Orphat. 

But let us stop for a little to glance at the school so 
famous in his day. An old tenement so ruinous that Weaver 
Black was once and again warned to make it wind and 
watertight, or forfeit his bond, was rented by the Session as 
a school and schoolhouse till the spring of 1761, when the 
heritors bought the smith's barnyard for £S 6s. 8d., and signed a 
contract with the village mason, Andrew Ramsay, to build a 
two storey house, 36 feet by 19^ over the walls — ^he to loft and 
tile the same — in short, to provide all the material save the 
stones at the quarry, at the cost of £4g. Not the ground floor, 
but only the ben end to the right was the schoolroom, and, do 
you wonder that when the herds came in from the muirs it was 



so crowded that the weaklings had to squat all day long on the 
earthen floor. Yet so it continued till the existing school was 
built in 1 815. One memory of that old classroom was especially 
dear to him. The inn at Crail was the usual howf of the fussy 
little laird of Innergellie, James Lumsdaine. He it was that 
inspired the remonstrance signed by seventy heads of families 
against the minister, Mr. Beat, opening the " back yett'* so as to 
allow his horse and cows to graze in the burial yard. There 
was no vestry, so the heritors discussed the paper in the church, 
on the 22nd of May, 1773. 

" I myself saw both the mare and the kine in the kirkyard," 
said the laird. " But am I to blame if the ass strays into the 
church ?" retorted the fiery presbyter. But, let his foibles be as 
they may, his Lady, Christian Anstruther, was one of those 
sweet natures who make all hearts rejoice. Happening to 
see the little scholar munching his crust at the side of the wall 
one cold day, she prevailed on the Laird to invite him to 
dinner, which he continued to enjoy ever after at the table. 

" Yes," he would say, with a flush on his pale cheek, " no 
picture ever so impressed itself on my fancy as the majestic 
figure of that good lady walking amongst the flowers, not with 
her macaws only, but with the redbreasts flying out of the bushes 
at a call to pick the crumbs from her hand." In that modest 
schoolroom he became, in fact, such a proficient with his pen 
that — as the sequel to the consultation in the little parlour with 
the Episcopal minister, first at Crail and then at St. Andrews, 
the Rev. Mr Robb, the author of a now forgotten volume of 
verse — his father resolved to devote him to the desk. Accord- 
ingly, in his fifteenth year, he entered the office of Notary 
Graham, at Pittenweem. To the eye of the student of character, 
there never was so wide a contrast as between the two. Look 
at the story of the old Clerk. John Graham had served as a 
purser in the Navy till, quarrelling with the Commodore, he left 
the sea to begin again at Kirkcaldy. His inordinate love 
of speculation led him to build a villa in such an out-of-the-way 
comer that it was long known as " Graham's Folly." On being 
appointed Town Clerk at Pittenweem, he was as infatuated as 
ever, and so purloined his wife's fortune, a check for ;^iooo. " I 



never saw it," he solemnly said, with his hand on his heart, to 
his injured family. " How could I, when I shut my eyes as my 
fingers undid the latchet," he laughed to a gossip, in the hearing 
of his apprentice. The embarrassments of such a one, need we 
say, only ended with his life. 

" He couldna dee — he was haunted," said the nurse. How 
else could it be with his penniless wife and children standing by 
his bedside ? 

A specimen of the young clerk's penmanship was only needed 
to secure a situation in Edinburgh, so as to enable him to attend 
the law classes, when the incident occurred which shaped his 
destiny. The Town Clerk of Anstruther (George Willis, after- 
wards Collector of H.M.'s Customs at Hull), had been so 
imprudent as to entangle himself with the conspiracy to oppose 
Sir John, the Superior. It failed, and thus, as the one way out 
of the dilemma, he resigned his office, when, through the influence 
of another of the old convivialists at the inn, Methven Erskine, 
by-and-bye tenth Earl of Kellie, the Council with one voice, at 
the special meeting on the 25th of October, 181 1, appointed our 
young student to the office. Some time, however, had to elapse 
before he was " qualified," but within the week he was, so he 
entered on his duties, and at the same time as a notary in a 
dingy little cell in Castle Street. He, if ever, began at the foot 
of the ladder, but by the end of the year he had arranged a deli- 
cate dispute with so much finesse that the King of the Coast, 
Colonel Anstruther, was all enthusiasm in his praise. With 
such a patron, his position was made — in short, after a 
while, he was so well consulted that his name was as a house- 
hold word between Largo and Crail. 

He also raised himself very much in public esteem by his filial 
conduct to his father. " I never knew peace till I sat at Mathie's 
fire," the patriarch would tell, with a tear in his eye ; but the 
world never knew the most beautiful part of the story. Here it 
is : — Soon after, if not on the very day he buried his father with 
military honours in the shadow of St. John's Church, at Pitten- 
weem, he promised to pay the creditors to the last shilling. He 
was under no bond or obligation to do so, but he would make 
the sacrifice that the gray hairs might be without reproach, only 



he asked for time. It was a chorus of gratified thanks all round 
as he signed the promise, but what was his chagrin to be called 
upon to pay, and this within the week, the debt that tripled all 
the rest. Sixty years after he told us that he believed it was 
the bitterest moment in his life, for the one possible way to meet 
the demand was to sell the sunny garden on which he had set 
his heart to build a house, but, he added — " A good Providence 
did not disbwn the sacrifice, for business so prospered that I 
was, by-and-bye, able to erect Chesterhill, though I never pass 
Adelaide Lodge (the site in question) but my old liking returns 
to me." 

Already his intense but quiet enthusiasm was ushering in 
a new and brighter to-morrow for the coast. Take the ferry 
between Anstruther and Leith. Towards the end of the century, 
old Pilot Lanceman began a trade from week to week with his 
pinnance, the " Willing Mind." The passengers sat exposed in 
the stemsheets, amongst these one summer day in 1785 being 
the beautiful Jane Ogilvie, afterwards Countess of Airlie, who 
was six-and-forty hours on the voyage. A wolty little sloop had 
taken the place of the pinnance, when the meeting, concerted 
by the Clerk, agreed to build a packet second to none in the 
Forth. This was in 18 14, and next year the " Maggie Lauder," 
a tidy smack of 40 tons, was afloat, at the price, in those ransom 
days, of ;£9oo. The souter flew in his apron, and the tailor in 
his shirt sleeves, to the pier ; even the sedate old bookseller 
waited as eager as a schoolboy till his apprentice, the clerk's 
brother, but as unlike him as the comet to a fixed star, set the 
town in a roar by the squib on the Cross for offers to cut away 
the Billowness, that Mr. Cockburn might see the little goddess. 
It did not belie the prospectus, for just ten years to a day the 
" Maggie" got her big consort, the " Rob the Ranter," and this 
is not all ; the dividend was not seldom 30 per cent, till 
the second jubilee, at the coming of the steamer to the quay 
in 1842. 

He was also the hero of the hour in the ringing enthusiasm that 
bright spring day in 1826, when the grand old Earl of Kellie, as 
Master Mason, laid the foundation stone of the new quay at 
Crail, for he it was who was the inspiring genius, notably by the 



appeal that moved the Convention of Burghs at Dundee to vote 
the sum of ;^200 in aid of the scheme. It was the same 
eloquent pen that did so much to obtain the grant of ;^i2oo, or 
two-thirds of the cost, from the Board of Fisheries for the 
extension of the pier at Cellardyke, in 1828, but the welfare of 
the hardy sons of the sea was ever dear to his heart. Witness 
the touching account of the loss of the boat " Victory," in 1826, 
which so melted the Laird of Kilrenny that he enclosed on 
the spot a check for ;£io, the nucleus of the fund that did so 
much to alleviate the distress of the widows and orphans by 
the calamity. In no vain boast he is also the conservator of 
St. Monance Church. 

The lame old gentleman, once and again taken for the Clerk 
of Works — especially by his eager look when the Master Mason 
(Thomas Clark) tore away the screen between the choir and the 
steeple — was no other than Sir Walter Scott, that the news- 
papers told was to make it the scene of another of his matchless 
tales. 

They go on to say that it was he who rescued the old pile, 
though, if you believe others, it was Sir Ralph Anstruther, who, 
in fact, was so complimented by his neighbour, Thomas Bruce 
of Grangemuir, at the re-opening of the church on the last 
Sabbath of June, 1828, when the minister (dear old Robert 
Swan) preached that memorable sermon from the I22d Psalm, 
1st verse — " I was glad when they said to me, * Let us go into 
the House of the Lord.'" But the reverse is the truth. The 
battle was fought and won before the " Wizard" knew of the 
contest, in which Sir Ralph had persuaded the heritors that half 
the sum needed to renovate the monastery would build another 
church — " Neat, warm, and commodious — on a site convenient 
to us all." These are his words when the Clerk drew up the 
memorial which roused the feuars as one man to the decisive 
step that secured the preservation of this magnificent relic of 
Scottish art. Nevertheless, he had his own defeats, notably in 
the spring of 1829. The eminent engineer who built the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, Robert Stevenson, prepared a plan with no 
little care to improve Anstruther Harbour. The idea was to 
extend the ancient bulwark a couple of hundred feet, where the 



water is so deep that the florry boat could leave the stairs in all 
states of the tide. The new or west pier was to be lengthened 
a hundred feet so as to make the Harbour — blow high, blow 
low — ^as unruffled as a lake, to cost, with the riddance of the 
"gatt," £i^il 19s. 6d. How the sparks flew in the smithy, and 
the hammer rattled in the cooperage, with delight. "It will 
make the Harbour, look ye, the best in the Firth," cried Willie 
Bens, the skipper of the packet " It will be again all that it 
was in my grandfathers day — Baltic brigs and French wine 
ships three tier at the quay," said Sir James Black. But what 
was the quiet voice of the Clerk in the stormy scene between 
the Bailies on the 7th of July that shelved the undertaking, 
though it was the argument on this occasion that led the late 
Thomas Landell, S.S.C , the second of his hundred, apprentices, 
to hold that he is the originator of the Union Harbour. But, as 
he was once heard to say, he was never so mortified as with 
regard to what is after all the copestone of his success — the 
establishment of a banking office in the East of Fife. It was 
not the first attempt. In 1780, Comptroller Russel opened a 
" money shop," as it was called, at the top of Calvert's Wynd. 
He, however, knew so little of finance, or, rather, of the world, 
that he discounted his remittance as it came to hand, on the 
principle — " First come, first served." 

" It's an ass's gallop — ^he, he," laughed the old Jew, and the 
surmise was so true that, within the year the poor agent was 
escaping, as for his life, from the fangs of the law. We do not 
require to tell that the fisheries, as well as the agriculture of the 
East of Fife, developed amazingly with the century, but all the 
while the nearest bank was at St. Andrews. 

By-and-bye it was not unusual to see messengers posting hour 
after hour over the hill, yet none of the Scottish Banks would 
interfere till 1828, when the announcement appeared in the 
Edinburgh papers that M. F. Conolly was to open a branch of 
the Union on an early day at Anstruther. The St. Andrews 
plot, however, led to its withdrawal, hence the vexation of one 
so sensitive to the affront ; but eventually, as we all know, he 
got the sleeve, and something more than the sleeve, of the pro- 
verbial silk gown, in the ** National," opened in 1832. It was 
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talked of at the time as being a kind of tribute to the fidelity and 
successes of his official life. And so it was ; but to see how well 
it was deserved you must, in some measure, realise the political 
corruption, never so systematic and shameless as in the coast 
burghs. "Bailies, Councillors, and Clerks are just so much 
a head," wrote Sir Harry Erskine ; but in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, not only with the Council, but his four burghs — ^two 
and two in a Parliamentary contest — and Conservative and 
Episcopalian as he was, it was never even whispered that he 
gave a favour to one at the expense of another. His conduct 
was especially extolled in what is known as the Gordon elections, 
from the Edinburgh adventurer who so unblushingly tried to 
buy and sell the seat to the Indian nabob, Colonel Baillie, in the 
first and secfond contest with Sir Wm. Rae ; again in the fever 
in the summer of 1826, when the Lord Advocate was ousted by 
Whittinghame ; or, more notable than all, when his friend, R. 
B. Marsham, was baffled by the same opponent on the eve of 
the Reform Bill. Thus, like the sunny rill in the meadows, his 
days glided on till 1857, when he retired to devote himself to his 
library, the darling idea of his life. But he was not one of those 
bookworms who give no return, for it was at this time that he 
compiled the charming papers which he read in aid of his 
Dorcas and other charities. He also tried his 'prentice hand 
on a series of historic tales, but in 1859 he published his inter- 
esting memoir illustrative of the life and times of the genial old 
Jacobite, Bishop Low. Two years later he gave to the world 
the life of his old companion, Professor Tennant. " Fifeshire 
Biography," so invaluable as a book of reference, was issued in 
weekly numbers in 1864, and completed as a first and second 
volume, as we may say, of his " Memorials," in 1869. But, busy 
as he had been, he was as one on whom the night falls before 
his task is ended, or as another who, gathering the bricks and 
timber, is unable to build the house — ^his heart was so set upon 
a companion book, " The History and Topography of the Shire," 
on a scale of which you have so far the idea in the Gazetteer of 
Fife, published in 1857 by the Austrian exile, M. Barbieri, who 
ended his chequered life as a druggist in Inverkeithing. His 
thoughts were also at one time busy about a volume of 



reminiscences that, without question, would have been the most 
interesting of all, if only from the incomparable store of anec- 
dotes gathered in his busy life. Here let us cull a few as you 
would the wild flowers at your feet. Speaking of the caustic 
humour of the canny Scot, he used to tell how the old stone 
mason at Pittenweem, John Adamson, better known as the 
" Apostle John," for his book on the Apocalypse, was employed 
in the reconstruction of the Trinity Church at St. Andrews. Mr. 
Meldrum of Kincaple, who knew the man, approached the spot. 
" John," he said, referring to its situation, " do you not think 
there will be a want of light about the pulpit ?" " Ou, aye, sir," 
was the ready answer, " that's jist whar the want o' licht will be." 
Or, again, how the West Anster cobbler, Willie Darsie, was 
invited, on the eve of the critical election, to the grand banquet 
in the " Place," by Lady Anstruther, who, as Jessie Fall, was the 
toast at the first tables of the land as " The Rose of Dunbar." 
Willie, being as slippery as an eel in politics, was signalled out 
for special favour. He had even the distinction of being her 
Ladyship's partner in one of the reels. 

" Now, my dear Mr. Darsie," said her Ladyship, bending her 
majestic head as she graciously smiled ; ** you can tell that you 
have danced with Lady Anstruther." 

" Oh, aye," sniffed the cobbler, " I never was nice." 

What can be better in its way, as to the edge that opposition 
gives to clerical zeal, than the incident that afternoon at the 
building, towards the end of the century, of the Anti- Burgher 
Chapel, to the east of the harbour of St. Monance. The architect 
was at work on the keystone of one of the four Gothic windows 
towards the sea, when the minister of the parish, Mr. Gillies, 
stepped on the scene. 

" What are you doing, William ?" he said. 

" Hech," replied the mason, with a twinkle in his eye, " I'm 
making a shairping stane, sir." 

When did maternal pride ever swell so high as on that 
memorable Sabbath at Kingsbarns during the Rebellion of '45. 
The clansmen, with their white cockades, had marched to the 
East Neuk, and now, claymore in hand, they stood in a ring 
round the church just as the minister, rubicund Wm. Vilant, 
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had said " Fifthly," in that long-drawn sermon about the per- 
severance of the saints. Hearing the noise, the beadle undid 
the latch, but it was to hobble back on the moment. 

" Sto — sto — stop, sir," he cried, trembling like an aspen leaf, 
"the wild Hielandmen's here, an* we're a' killed, sir." 

A smothered cry flew along the pews. The minister himself 
became so agitated that the leaves of his MS. fell like a shower 
at his feet. 

One, however, retained all her self-possession. It was Lucky 
Duncan, the ale wife, with her rosy face, in the front loft. 

" Proceed, sir, I say proceed," she cried ; " my Willie's there 
— there'll be nae skaith tae man or beast, goods, or gear, I'se 
tell ye ; he'll protect the toon." 

And so if happened, save in the case of the musket taken 
from its sling above the " brace" of the weaver, with the jingling 
epitaph. He liked to tell what the lamp of knowledge had done 
to drive away the old world superstition that so far lingered in 
his own day. His apprenticeship was in the old jointure hous;e 
of the Hamiltons of Kilbrachmont, but the one next door was 
long the pride of Pittenweem, the threshold being crossed by no 
less a personage than King Charles, in the last Royal progress 
through the East of Fife. At this time, however, the head of 
the turnpike was a cobbler's stall, being so occupied by the 
curious little dwarf, Alexander Oliphant, but better known as 
"Sandy Fairy," because, under the impression that he was 
bewitched in the cradle, the wise women had actually passed 
him through the fire and a hank of yam to break the spell. 

By the time he knew Pittenweem, the coal and salt works 
were abandoned, but not a few of the 350 employes still lingered 
about the town. Amongst others was the decrepit little collier, 
Willie Oliphant, the same who put the Loan in commotion as he 
ran home pell-mell in the gray mist. 

" Is onything wrang wi' my Jock and the nicht shift, * worry, 
worry, worry ?' " shrieked Ruth Smith. 

" No," gasped the little collier, " but as I was gaun ower 
the Toft Hill a corbie craw flew 'yo^^t the road, so I'se hame 
tae the fireside, tae be awa' frae skaith this day." 

An honest burgess of Crail was on his way to hoe his potatoes 
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when, meeting a bosom crony on the same errand, the two stopped 
— what else could they io than take a friendly dram, and 
perhaps another and another, but, be this as it may, they not 
only got to the field, but were hard at work till the one shouted 
to the other — 

" I'm seein' sae ill I'm nicking the tatties an' no' the weeds, 
but, wae's me, there's naething ahint your hoe but red yird, 
sae let's end as we began, wi' anither pint." 

Perhaps his anecdotes were never so interesting as about the 
old lairds of the EastNeuk. Take, for example, his early patron, 
Methven Erskine, Earl of Kellie. In his boyhood, so dark a 
cloud hung over the fortunes of the family — Cambo being in the 
hands of the stranger — ^that like his brother, Sir Thomas, he 
grew up with an old relative in Crail. 

Nesting one day in Airdrie woods, he had the ill luck to be 
seized by the Colonel's father, a fiery old Trojan, who put him 
in his wrath into the outlook at the top of the tower. Sitting 
down to his wine, he forgot all about his little captive, who, as 
night fell, when nothing was to be heard but the sighing and 
sobbing of the wind in the dark woods, fainted with fear. 

In this situation the rustling of her snow white robes drew his 
eye to a lovely lady, with a sad, sweet face. It was his own 
mother come back from the tomb to whisper in his ear, " Be 
true, be brave, and the castle will one day be your own." The 
vision and the trance left him — not so the words, which rung in his 
ear all through the night, aye and every night of sorrow and temp- 
tation, notably when he joined the expedition of which the leader 
wrote — " We go to India to find a fortune or a grave." Was 
this the secret ? But he so prospered as to be back with his 
errand at the very time that, by a series of unlooked-for events, 
beginning with the tragic death of Colonel Moncrieff, the estate 
of Airdria was for sale, and thus he was enabled, as the Earl 
himself liked to say, to fulfil the romance of his life. No one, 
he also told, could estimate the value of a word in season. The 
life-story of his old friend, Joseph Tosh of Overkellie, was 
an example in point. In the race home one dark night to 
Amcroach, Wee Joe, as a barefoot urchin, being left behind, sat 
down on a big stone to cry. More than one rustic went by 
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heeding not, but it was otherwise with Sir Robert of Balcaskie. 
" Puir fallow, dicht yer een," said the Baronet, slipping a coin 
into his hand ; " a stout heart tae a stey brae, an' ye'll be first 
among them a' yet." 

The words were electric. It was the impulse, he told to his 
dying day, that sent him to Ceylon, where he succeeded so well 
as a timber merchant as to return the richest self-made man in 
^ the parish. 

Let us conclude with another anecdote of Sir Robert. No 
one, by the way, was ever more popular, as he so well deserved 
to be with his " ain folk," than this " grand old country gentle- 
man." He so liked to improve his workpeople .that one and 
all had a perquisite. With his grieve, Andrew Gay, it was 
unique. He had the charge of the two big meal gimels or 
stores for receiving the rent, so far paid in oatmeal, which, 
as everyone knows, when new from the mill, grows in the gimel, 
but Sir Robert was satisfied with what was put in, and allowed 
the outcome to the grieve, who, in this way, was enabled to buy 
the picturesque old tenement in Pittenweem so famous for the 
robbery which led to the Porteous Mob, and to build the Cottage 
Row at the head of the garden. 

As its last Treasurer, the octogenarian of course knew all the 
secrets of the once famous order of the Beggars' Benison, insti- 
tuted as a convivial club at Anstruther, in the middle of the last 
century, by the then Collector of Customs, Jolin M*Naughton. 
The Order is not dissolved, but, being the last sur\^ivor, he, to 
his honour be it told, gave the balance — />., £70 — as an educa- 
tional legacy to the town. He was also one of the office-bearers 
of the celebrated Musomanik Society, the offspring of the 
humour, or genius if you like, of Wm. Tennant, the author of 
"Anster Fair," more than one canta of which, we may here 
observe as a kind of foot note to his Biography, was written to 
beguile the melancholy hours when the unfortunate poet lay in 
the debtor's prison, to-day the ante-room at West Anstruther Hall. 

And so the days and years rolled on ; but visit him at 
any hour he was the same — ^busy and cheerful as ever, yes, with 
the great ocean in sight. Yet, if you could lift the curtain, how 
often must the tear have glistened in that soft blue eye ? Look 
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how the sunshine and the shadow chased each other on the 
wall. He took up house, and there his father died, in the tall 
gable by the edge of the Dreel, built in the days of Queen Mary, 
by Alexander Black, the first Praesis or Provost of East 
Anstruther, but in the winter of .1818 he removed to Sir Harry 
Erskine's house on the other side of the bum to take home his 
first love, Catherine Murray, a daughter of the Chief- Magistrate 
of his native town, who ran away from the village school at 
Kingsbams to begin life as a cabin boy. Two years later he 
" het the hearthstane" of his pleasant seaside home, Chesterhill. 
It was a happy night, but grief came anon — the darling of four 
summers, whose head fell like a golden shower on his bosom, 
perished like a blossom in the north wind. His little hero, in 
the frolic of a moment, was seized with white swelling, so that 
the leg had to be cut off. We have said his hero, and was he 
not ? There was no chloroform in those days, but he stood the 
operation, he only in his eleventh year, without a single cry. 

" How could you bear it ?" said the surgeon, unable to conceal 
his wonder. 

" I will not distress mother, and she so ill in the next room." 

That brave career ended ten years later — it was a sad, sad 
parting, but not with him ; oh ! the joy of that dying moment ! 
" The Lord — the Lord Jesus is with me." 

His mother-in-law lived to be a centenarian, but his wife died 
in her 4Sth year. 

" Forty years alone in the wilderness," wept an old pastor at 
the grave of his love, but no one ever heard our venerable friend 
repine. 

" No," he would say, " it is well — it must be well — it is the ways 
of Heaven." 

So it was to the end. He was troubled with sleeplessness, but 
here is his solace — 

" I learn a hymn through the day that I repeat, and so I never 
weary." 

Evening never closed more softly in the landscape than with 
him. His last summer was as usual, with his fiowers and his 
books at the villa, or rather village, of Gillingshill, which he had 
built with so much taste at the foot of Kellie Law. Only four 
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days before his death he was at his study table, but his work 
was done. He died early on Tuesday, the i ith December, 1877. 
His burial place is on the site of the apse or choir of the ancient 
church of St. Nicholas, at Anstruther, consecrated by Bishop 
Bemhame, in 1243, in the grave of his gifted brother, Erskine, 
the author of the favourite lyric, " Mary Macneil," who died at 
Edinburgh on the 7th of January, 1843, in his 47th year. 




3o6epb Bowman; 

OR, 

THE HORRORS OF AN ARCTIC 
WINTER. 




UR veteran is the tenth of the fourteen 
children of the worthy old cordage spinner, 
Janies Bowman — the early friend, on their 
native sands of Elie, of the distinguished 
navigator, Captain Horsburgh. As so often 
happens, where there is a story to tell, his 
mother was a remarkable woman. Having 
occasion, for instance, in the first of their 
wedded life, to be in Leith, the spinner, 
being mistaken for a seaman, was seized 
by the Press Gang. It was the heat of the war, and so where is 
redress to be sought and found ? Thus, fired with despair, she 
fought with the gang till one of the ruffians struck her with his 
cutlass. Flying from the encounter she ran, bathed as she was 
in blood, to the Admiral, who was so moved by her heroism as 
to release the captive on the spot. The opening year of the 
century saw the little household settled at the shore of Pitten- 
weem. At this time only a couple of crazy skiffs were employed 
at the fishing, but the spinner had never any reason to repent 
his coming. On the contrary, he planted his wheel with so 
much success in a cosy bit of the Waggon Road that it continued 
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till the other year like a heritage in the family. . Here, as he 
grew up, our voyager took, like his brothers, by a kind of 
instinct, to the sea — how could it be else, listening from child- 
hood to the wonderful yams which the old whalers liked so well 
to spin at the Granary end. But a backward glance is needed to 
realise the traditions of sea life at the time. Here it is : — In 
1757 the Bailies at Anstruther granted a waste comer at the 
Forth, known to this day as the Greenland Close, as a boiler- 
house for the two whale ships, the " Hawk" and the " Rising 
Sun," which sailed this spring from the harbour. The bounty 
at this time was 40s. a ton, but the venture succeeded so ill that 
it came to an end by the one being crushed in the ice, and the 
other being put into the Quebec timber trade. It was the be- 
ginning, however, of a new era on the coast, for from this time 
her fishers embarked from year to year in the Dundee and other 
whale ships. You see it in the autumn of seventy years ago, 
when the testy old laird of Airdria ordered his carriage in 
hamess, while men and women left the harvest field to raise the 
cry — "Ashipa-fire, a ship a-fire," though it was only the tug, 
the first steamboat to enter the Forth with an errand, this after- 
noon at Anster Pier, with the sixty-nine men between Crail and 
St. Monance employed in the whale ships of Aberdeen. 

" Give me eighteenpence a head and I'll land you and your 
chests in Fife," said the captain. 

" Agreed," cried the old spectioneer ; hence the well-remem- 
bered exploit. 

But not so long ago, the arrival of the Greenland ships in the 
Tay was the festive night on the coast ; aye, and how the 
voyagers, travelling home over the hill, made the wayside ring 
with dance and song. 

So it was that breezy morning in the March of 1836, when 
our hero and his eight companions set out on their twenty mile 
walk to join the " Thomas," of Dundee, this season in command 
of their clever young townsman. Captain Davidson, the son of 
the old Bailie so long lamented at the shore. She was a fine 
old ship, 356 tons, that had braved many a storm, notably in 
1830, when as many as nineteen Scottish whalers were wrecked 
in the Polar Seas. They sailed on the following day. " I ken, 
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I ken he'll never come back,'* wept the widow with the only son 
— the joyous, blue-eyed youth cheering on the topsail-yard — ^but 
who heeds, who thinks of a weeping mother to-day, as the gallant 
ship, with her ensign fluttering so gaily in the breeze, sweeps 
down the river ? Once and again in the Atlantic there was a 
cry, "All hands shorten sail," but, on the whole, it was a 
pleasant run to Baffin's Bay. Here peril after peril was ex- 
perienced, especially the terrific storm when the vessel was for 
an hour the plaything of the breakers boiling amongst the chain 
of icebergs towering to the sky. But the gale subsided, and 
by-and-bye, it was lovely weather for so high a latitude. Tlie 
cheering cry also came again and again from the " crow's nest" 
that sent the whale boats in chase, and the spirits of the men rose, 
as about 20 tons of oil and 30 cwt. of bone lay tiered in the hold. 
But the Destroyer, like a stealthy foe, was only biding his time. 

On the loth of September it was only too evident that the 
winter was at hand. Meanwhile the whisper at first became the 
talk in the forecastle, as day after day confirmed the suspicion 
that Captain Davidson was resolved to be the last to bear up 
from the ice. But the crisis came with the fearful tempest, when 
the ship was twice all but dashed to pieces amongst the bergs 
in 70°, when, after a hasty consultation, it was resolved to go as 
one man to the cabin and ask the captain to steer for the south. 
They anticipated his answer by putting the ship in charge of the 
Pittenweem veteran, James Horsburgh, but within the hour it 
fell breath calm, with the Bay ice making nearly an inch in the 
minute. Eight vessels, as they could see by the marks on the 
icebergs, had tried to find a passage by the north-east coast, but 
on the 23rd only four were in sight, viz., the "Advice," the 
" Grenville Bay," the " Norfolk," and the " Dee." That night 
the vessels had to be fastened, for greater security, to the 
" scones," as the sailors called the blocks of ice. It was now 
only too obvious to the unfortunate seamen that they were 
wedged in, without a single hope of escape. 

" That the provisions may hold out, men, we must go on short 
allowance," said the mate, Alex. Latto, in the name of the cap- 
tain ; and so, without a murmur, they submitted to a further 
reduction — t,e.^ 3 tb. of bread a-week being thdr mess. After 
c 
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another "council of war," as one said, the five captains 
resolved to bear up for the North, but on the ist of October 
the weather became very tempestuous, with east-north-east 
winds and snow, strong ice and a boiling sea. A desperate 
endeavour was now made to winter as far as possible to the 
southward. But the breeze died away, and on the 8th the five 
vessels were fast locked in ice— one and all within sight of the 
other— in latitude 73" 12', at the mouth of Baffin's Bay. On 
the loth it was found that the biting blast from the north-east 
had drifted them two-and-a-half miles to leeward, at this time 
the ice being so strong that the men could pass between the 
ships, though every now and then it was rent into chasms 
through which the surge rose and fell like so many waterspouts. 
The insignificance of man in this appalling war of the elements 
is seen in the case of the " Dee." The other ships were lying 
but little disturbed, when she was so beset, on the 20th, that her 
captain, as a last expedient, " jammed" the casks, and had ten 
strong beams put in opposite the crush at the mizzen mast. It 
was hardly done, when a first and second shock within half-an- 
hour were so tremendous that, with her timbers crashing like 
reeds, the crew flew to the ice with their bags and all they could 
lift. The sufferings of the night are not to be told, as the seamen 
lay on the ice, gazing on their reeling and groaning vessel, while 
round and round were the vast fields of ice, studded with bergs 
rising to the clouds and threatening destruction to all in their way. 
Miserable as their situation was they dared not put a foot on 
deck for two days, during which the squeeze was even more 
violent ; but, happily, on the 23rd, the storm so abated that they 
went on board with their provisions. 

Yet, now and then, the scene which met the eye was as lovely 
as it was sublime. Here is what an eye-witness says : — 

" November 2nd. — I have just come off the deck after enjoying 
a walk contemplating the moonlit scenery. The evening is 
most beautiful — not a cloud or speck is to be seen in the serene 
sky. Let a person conceive himself standing in the centre of an 
immense plain ; let him look around him as far as the eye can 
penetrate, and he sees it filled with innumerable hills and 
hillocks of ice, whiter than marble, and everywhere touched with 
the grandeur that tells of the finger of Omnipotence." 
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Our voyager says that this was a period of comparative rest 
and comfort, yet what must have been the sufferings from cold, 
when the large water casks, though placed in the warmest part 
of the ship, were simply lumps of ice, or, to take another cutting 
out of the log — 

" October ist. — The cold is intense, the ice on the top of my 
bed being a fourth of an inch thick. Indeed, we cannot walk 
the deck above half-an-hour at a time." And, again, 

" October 23rd. — Ships covered with snow, and just like an 
iceberg. My pillow last night was frozen to the bed." And 

"November 30th. — My blankets last night were perfectly 
frozen where I had been breathing." 

How striking in such a situation is the sublime text. Psalms 
cxlvi., 1 6th and 17th — " Hegiveth snow like wool ; Hescattereth 
the hoar-frost like ashes. Hs casteth forth His ice like morsels ; 
who can stand before His cold." But the most remarkable 
incident in November was with regard to the daylight, which had 
been gradually becoming weaker till the 1 5th, when the sun was 
no longer visible — a phenomenon to all on board — but rendered 
peculiarly depressing in its influence upon their spirits by the 
signs amongst the ice which the wind and the current known as 
the " north-east water" was every day making more dangerous 
to the ships. By this time, also, hunger, fatigue, and cold were 
telling sadly on the health of the men. Coughs, swelled limbs, 
and general debility, with small red discolorations on the skin, 
sharp pains, and stiffness, were the common symptoms. Some 
had even given way to despair, but others turned to their Bible 
— rummaged from the bottom of the chest. Ah ! it was a touching 
time ! 

" Tell the wife tae be guid tae the bairns. I'll never see them 
or her again," whispered one of the oldest hands. He knew his 
fate. 

" Here is our end," sighed another victim, reading aloud the 
tragic story of the seven Dutch sailors. It is as follows : — 

The unhappy seamen made this last entry in their journal — 
" We are all still alive, and would eat willingly if any one of us 
were able to rise and light a fire. ^ We implore the Almighty, 
with folded hands, to deliver us frdm this life, which it is impos- 
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sible to prolong without food or anything to warm our frozen 
limbs. None of us can help each other — each must support his 
own misery." Early in spring the fishing vessels arrived, and a 
party hastened to their hut. They found it a tomb. Three of 
the men were enclosed in the coffins which had been framed for 
them ; the other four lay dead — two in their beds, and two on a 
piece of sail spread on the floor. These last had perished in 
consequence of mere inability to make the effort necessary fgr 
lifting and dressing the food, and they had suffered convulsions 
so dreadful that their knees and chin had come into contact, 
and their bodies resembled a rounded block." 

And so day succeeded day on board the " Thomas" till the 
1 2th of December, when the sky became strangely overcast 
till all was as black as the grave, and, anon, nothing was heard 
save the howling of the wind and the grinding of the icebergs, 
till, hark ! that fearful crash, and the wild cry — " We're lost, 
we're lost." And so it seemed, as the massive timbers, with 
the ponderous iron bolts, flew into splinters in the tremendous 
wrench that sent the ship actually high and dry on the top of 
the ice. 

" Leap for your lives," shouted the mate ; but, by-and-bye the 
panic so far subsided that they were able to remove the chests 
and stores. Here they had the help of the seamen of the other 
ships, but at a critical moment they had again to fly. Yet the 
courage of our mariner did not forsake him, for, springing to the 
cabin, he snatched away the lamp as a souvenir of the brave old 
whaler. Who shall tell the miseries of the night, all exposed to 
the rage of the tempest and the incessant showers of sleet and 
snow, on the naked waste of ice .'* They huddled together for the 
sake of warmth, but the strongest fainted with cold, and two became 
alarmingly ill. One, like himself from the old shore, Wm. Watt, 
passed away so gently that to the eye it was only a softer sleep ; 
but the young villager of Amcroach, Alexander Ednie, was de- 
lirious, and talked as if there were voices in the air — the voices 
of dear friends who had died long ago. Their bodies were laid 
below the ice, and, in the solemn words of the old ballad — " The 
iceberg is the monument that lies upon their grave." 

The provisions, &c., were carried, in the teeth of innumerable 
perils, to the other ships, amongst which the crew were at the 
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same time distributed — our mariner and eleven companions 
going on board the old " Norfolk," of Berwick, where they were 
received with every kindness by Captain Harrison. Owing, 
however, to necessity, which knows no law, the allowance was 
reduced to 2 ft), of bread a week. About this time the steward, 
his own brother-in-law, Thomas Smith, had the amazing luck to 
kill as many as eleven foxes, a small beautiful white animal with 
woolly hair, like a little shock dog, and with flesh, when dressed, 
somewhat resembling kid. 

" I never tasted so blessed a morsel," cried the surgeon, and 
you may conceive its relish from the fact that the tail fins of the 
whales on board of the ship were thankfully eaten by most, in 
the hunger of the hour. And now, as there was so much reason 
to fear, scurvy appeared in its most malignant form. Day by 
day our voyager could see the sallow or deadly hue growing on 
the cheek of his messmates. The " crickets," as they were 
called, that h id so often made the forecastle ring with song and 
jest, began to complain that they felt as sore and weary as if 
they had been " thrashed with a stick," and their trouble was 
only too evident by the asthma and other symptoms of sore 
disease. Not the least painful of these was with regard to the 
gums, which became so black and ulcerated as to conceal the 
teeth, which fell out, seemingly without decay. Old wounds 
also broke out afresh, but, more curious than all, the broken arm 
of the old harpooner, and the fractured leg of one of the sailors, 
had to be reset, though knit or healed for years. Unfortunately, 
the wreck was at so great a distance from the remaining ships 
that it could not be used as firewood, but what can be more 
affecting than the narrative of one of the survivors, who tells : — 
"On the 1 8th, to add to our distress, the ice again gave way, 
and threatened to crush every one of the miserable vessels. The 
* Advice' and * Grenville Bay* were in greatest danger, and the 
crews were at times expectant only of death." The allowance of 
pork was reduced on the 24th to six ounces a day. Some were 
now so bad with scurvy as to be confined to bed. The ist 
January, 1837, was a day of sorrowful remembrance, it being 
customary for the sailors of whaling vsesels to be at that period 
in the enjoyment of all the pleasures of home — in the bosom of 
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their families. On the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th scun ) was making 
fearful strides, fresh provisions, the only cure for the complaint, 
being out of the surgeon's reach. On the 5th, the men in some 
of the ships applied to the captains for an increased allowance 
of provisions. This they declined to grant, expressing at the 
same time the hope that they knew their duty better than to 
fise against their officers. To their honour be it said, the crews 
disclaimed all thoughts of mutiny, when the captains rewarded 
their forbearance by giving a little extra flour to their mess. 

On the 6th, a brilliant sky gave hopes of the sun's speedy re- 
appearance, and a large sheet of water on the starboard brought 
anticipations of release to the ships, but a sad damp was thrown 
next day on these prospects by the greater number of the crews 
being unable to leave their beds, which were in a deplorable 
state from the intense cold, and also from vermin. Though the 
ships, another goes on to say, were at this time three or four 
degrees farther south, the cold was more intense. Every liquid 
was frozen, and, while the snow was being melted to cook the 
victuals, the icicles were hanging on the water cask at the dis- 
tance of six feet from the fire. The beds were covered with 
solid ice, the pillows frozen in every part but where the head lay, 
the very hairs of which were in some cases stiff with cold, and 
vermin of a singularly rapacious kind swarming amongst the 
blankets — creatures that ate like fire into the flesh — and the men 
all the while bowed down with mortal sickness, and incapable of 
defending themselves. So scarce was fuel that it could 
only be used for the melting of ice and cooking of victuals. 
Can we wonder that ere the 12th of February so many had sunk 
under their miseries ? On the 13th, a stretch of sea was ob'served 
not far off, and the observations now showed the ships to be 
moving to the south. Yet, with deliverance almost in view, 
this was the saddest and most trying time of all. Disease and 
death so raged in the ships that a little procession — aye, as often 
as six times in the one day — might be seen staggering with 
their melancholy burden to the nearest hole in the ice. With 
some it was a release — a blessed release from excruciating pain. 

" Oh, for a parting word with my wife and children ; but God 
deliver me from this agony !" cried one. 
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" My mither, my puir milher," were the last words of a second^ 
convulsed with the cramp. 

With others it was truly a thief in the night. Thus, with the 
crowd in the " Norfolk," Joseph had to share the little cot in the 
forecastle with his townsman, Alex. M'Kenzie. Wedged at the 
back, he had occasion to rise. 

" Alec, will you let me up ?" But he only spoke to the dead 
by his side. 

So many, in fact, had died by the ist of March, that Captain 
Harrison told the officer to serve out full rations to one and all, 
but the strength of the men was failing so fast that it was only 
prudent to close three of the topsails, so as to be ready, if, per- 
adventure, the ship ever got clear of the ice. 

For a week or ten days, however, this was more than doubtful, 
and again and again there was the crash and the cry at mid- 
night — 

" The ship is stove." 

But the wings of mercy were spread for their deliverance, and 
the first of the icebound ships (the " Advice") bore away to sea 
on the nth. 

The " Norfolk" was at this time about a couple of leagues to 
windward, but her turn came on the i6th, after an imprisonment 
of five months and eleven days, and with joy, need we say, 
thrilling every heart, all possible sail was spread for home. 
Nothing very memorable occurred till the anchor was let go at 
Stromness, where, on being taken to the hospital, everything 
was done to alleviate the sufferings of the crew. The fearfiil 
ordeal through which our voyager passed is seen in this, that 
the weight of the rosy youth of nineteen had been actually re- 
duced from eleven to five stones. Embarking as soon as he was 
convalescent, for the Forth, on board the steam packet 
" Velocity," he landed in the " florry" boat at Anster, where his 
appearance was so like one that had made a swim for life in 
some terrible fever that good old David Tod hurried away for a gig 
to drive him to Pittenweem. He made the journey, however, on 
foot, but on reaching the Kirk Latch the inhabitants, young and old, 
had seemingly come out tomeethim. There neverwas suchascene 
on the coast. He was the one survivor of the brave little band. 
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and do you wonder that Rachel is weeping, and will not be com- 
forted, and there is the sister, aye, and the other yet dearer to 
the brave young heart lying so cold and still to-day fathom deep 
in the Polar Seas. The cry of sorrow was also in the homes of 
Cellardyke for her three ill-fated sons who sailed with the 
"gThomas," viz., William Davidson, and the cousins John and 
William Muir. 

Fifty years later that day a lady was walking near Pittenweem. 
A veteran crossed the road. The snows of three score and ten 
were about his temples, but his step was as firm as that of the 
stripling at his side. 

" What a hale old man," said the lady. 

"Yes," replied her companion ; "it is Joseph Bowman, who 
was frozen in with grandfather in Baffin's Bay, and who, since 
the cook died at Berwick, and uncle at Dundee, is the one sur- 
vivor of the fearful voyage." 
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T was a memorable afternoon that of 
Friday, the 17th February, 1826, in the 
East Green. Seldom if ever, indeed, 
since the days of good King Alexander, 
when the heroine of Anstruther, Lady 
Margaret, roused the vassals to sweep the 
Dutch from the herring sea, had the old 
rendezvous witnessed so much excite- 
ment as you might have seen amongst 
the housewives at the Tabernacle. 
" There never was the like o' it," cried Jean Lindsay — " a 
bundle o' bank notes, as big as a Psalm Book, and the crap wa', 
as Clerk ConoUy says, like a siller mine." 

" Hech ! wha wad ha'e thocht it ?" said Nelly Bruce, with a 
long sigh, ** the puir man that was aye sae glad o' a dinner after 
the bairns was saired." 

" Aye, and thankit me wi' the tear in his e'e for Sandy's auld 
breeks," whined the weaver's wife, at her elbow. 

Thus it was, within an hour or two after the death of the old 
mason, John Ramsay, whose story has so much to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. He first saw the light in the busy little lane, 
demolished for his big mansion by the Laird of Rennyhill. The 
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household was steeped to the lips in poverty, so that you do not 
wonder that all the "book lear" he ever got was a winter 
with the old Shetland hunchback, Magnus Senton, in the little 
bam, with its curious loophole windows and thatch roof, 
leased as the Parish School. He was little more than 
in his teens when he lost both his parents by the purple 
fever that swept the village; but his father's sister, Anna,, 
took a kindly interest in the poor orphan, as she was able to do, 
having that summer taken up house in Cellardyke as the wife of 
the young fisher, John Moncrieff. This event, he used to 
tell, was the one jubilee day of his life. It was a merk or 
clandestine marriage by one of the non-jurors in Edinburgh, so 
prevalent by the way, at this time, as to be little else than the 
rule of the coast. Yes, and how the colour used to come and go 
on his sallow cheek over the exploit that bright July morning in 
1764, when the young sea gallants gathered with their sweet- 
hearts at the tryst, till no fewer than seven and twenty couples, 
with Jock Easson, the blind fiddler, seated like a king on the 
main thaft, were on board Michael Doig's new boat, the 
" Thrifty Lass," launched yesterday at Anstruther. " Loose the 
tow," cries the skipper. " Hie tae the weddin'," strikes up Jock- 
'* Hooray," rings to right and left, and so, clutching the oars to 
escape the tempest of old shoes, they are off to Leith. A graver 
sin will not be so sternly rebuked by the minister, but who 
thinks of it in the dance on the sands, or on the green knowe at 
the Gallile, or, more glorious than all, in the big room at the 
back of the Canongate, after the nuptial knot, by dear old Peter 
Wilson, where Jock only lays down that witching fiddle, because 
of the skipper's message, "time and tide will nae man bide.' 
While staying at Cellardyke, old Geordie Simpson gave him 
such an insight into the use of the mallet, that he was one of the 
handiest masons on the coast. He was likewise so industrious 
that, while others were idling on a rainy day in the smithy, he 
would mend the clay floor of any old wife in the parish. But 
masons had seldom, if ever, been so busy. The new laird, Sir 
William Erskine, had begun to enclose the lands of Bamsmuir 
and Denino. The example was not lost, so that the dykes, to 
this day so familiar in the landscape, were running up, as if at 



the touch of a wizard's wand, in connection with the improve- 
ments soon to give a brighter era to the agriculture of Fife. 
It is true the remuneration was low ; at the most elegant bit 
of architecture at which he ever lifted a trowel, viz., the 
mausoleum over the grave of General Scott — the father of the 
Duchess of Portland — in Kilrenny Churchyard, the wages were 
only twenty pence a day. As everybody is aware, the French 
War gave a new value to labour, but by this time he was all but 
laid aside by a painful complaint. " The only medicine for you, 
sir, is Holland Gin," said the bright young surgeon from Kenno- 
way (Dr. Williamson). His resolution was taken on the spot. 
" Ise gaun tae the fountain head — tae the kintry itseP," he said. 
The neighbours laughed, but within the week he was trudging 
to Kinghom to pass the Ferry in the hope of getting a ship to 
Rotterdam. " A gaun fit's aye getting," he chuckled, for, by a 
lucky coincidence, the first individual he met at Leith was the 
good-natured skipper of the " Hope" of Anstruther, ready to sail 
next tide for the Maas. He told his story so well that, with no 
other provision than a bag of oatmeal and a little salt, he con- 
trived to cross the North Sea, and remain as long as the vessel 
at the goal of his hope. If he came back " anither man," as he 
liked to tell, he was never able to resume the mallet — in short, 
he was a premature old man, whose hungry face and threadbare 
coat made him an object of compassion to every kind heart on 
the coast, for, so well had he kept the grand secret of his life, 
that not even his aunt was aware of his hoard. 

"A word wi' ye, John," said the landlady of the Public at the 
shore, stepping to the bar. " Here a sixpence the noo, and ca' 
wi' the rest for your alms." 

" The Lord bless you, Mrs. Millar," he replied, with no little 
emotion. " I'm no juist sae ill yet, but Ise let ye ken." Such is 
one of the hundred anecdotes related of him, as the sands ran 
wearily on till the closing scene. He had just breathed his last, 
when a low knock was heard at the door. It was the Clerk, 
who there and then proceeded to seal up his effects, when bills 
and checks were discovered to the value of £4So. A sum of 
;^I2 was also, as we have hinted, in silver, but, perhaps the most 
curious find of all was the three close-scrawled sheets which 
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dropped out of the old Bible. These proved to be nothing else 
than the triplicate, in his own hand, of his last will and testament, 
according to which the savings that had cost him so much 
were to be shared or scattered, if you like, amongst the Trades' 
and Weavers' Society of Kilrenny and Wood's Hospital at Largo. 
Small legacies were likewise left to his cousins — the wom-out 
old cutler and his sister on Tyneside — Molly at Cellardyke, and 
his cousin's son, Saunders Moncrieff, who was named as his 
Executor. But the details were never so exact as with regard 
to his funeral. The clause is as follows : — 

" I am to be buried as near as may be to my mother on the 
sunny side of Kilrenny Kirk, under a big stone, ten feet deep, to 
keep my body from the inhuman monsters — the Resurrection 
men." By a singular oversight he had forgotten to affix the 
date, but the validity of the will was put beyond question by the 
opinion of the first counsel in Edinburgh, so that his dying wishes 
were given effect to as a sacred trust. The windfall to the 
Weaver's Box was ;£79 8s. 9d., and to the Trades' ;^79 3s. 5d. In 
the last conflict his lips were seen to move, the watchers bent to 
listen. " It's — it's for the widow and the orphan," he whispered. 
Vain dream ? The first or Braboner's Box, instituted on Candle- 
mas Day, 1643, was dissolved in the summer of 1836, or within 
ten years, while the Trades' Box, after an existence of fully 200 
years, was broken up in the winter of 1848, or in little more than 
twenty years after his death. 

" It was the unlucky legacy that did it," the shrewd old 
weaver, Andrew Macgill, used to say, " for some o' us couldna, 
wouldna, rest till we killed the goose wi' the golden egg" 
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CHAPTER I. 



NDREW WAID, to whose munificence 
Anstruther owes her Academy, is one of 
a race of sailors settled here since the 
days of Queen Mary. Like others, the 
name has disappeared from the coasti 
but it was not so two centuries ago. Thus, 
if only as an illustration of Scottish Life 
in the days of Charles IL, take the 
narrative of Andrew Simpson, the Town 
Clerk, 9th April, 1672 :— "The Bailies and 
Council being convenit anent the Act of His Majesty's Privy 
Council for the levie offivehundered seamen furth this Kingdom 
of Scotland, and anent their own proportion being eight, and 
considering that few or none will volunteer, they, as authorised 
by the sadis Act, nominate the following, viz : — William Fleming, 
John Brown, Andrew Waid, James Young, James Waid, 
Archibald Hodge, Andrew Waid, Robert Law, William M*Neil, 
and William Gardiner, they ordained, and by these presents 
ordain any eight of the same to be apprehended, and seized 
upon with expedition, seeing they are to be ready betwixt and 
the 1st of May." How well the duties of the press gang were 
preformed by the Town Officer, old John Christie, and his young 
colleague John Scott, is seen at the next sitting, 23rd April, 1672. 
" The which day, the Bailies and Council nominate and appoint 
George and Henry Smith to go to Burntisland with the seamen" 
that were put out of this broch for His Majesty's service. 
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Fortunately the banishment of the poor sailors was soon over, 
for by winter we find the oldest of the three Waids, at least, by 
his own fireside. If you believe tradition, he was so lucky as 
to return to the East Green with a bag of gold, obtained as a 
volunteer on board Bailie Wm. Anstruther's gun brig, the 
Porcupine," in the expedition of the sixteen or seventeen Scottish 
Privateers on the coast of Holland, in the summer of 1666. His 
son as appears from the last poll in Anstruther, viz., in 1696, is 
one of the three householders of the name. His grandson, the 
father of our hero, is amongst the Councillors who gave the 
right hand of fellowship to the grandfather of Dr. Chalmers, 
when the worthy " litster " entered on his first and only term of 
office in 1739. It was about this time that, owing to a painful 
cough, he was advised by his friend. Bailie Johnstone, the laird 
of Pitkerrie, to lease the shore dues and vicarage teind, the rent 
ofthelastby the way being £^\z sterling, but unluckily "the 
cannon of the flying squadron," as the fishers said, ruined the 
'drave, and being unable to pay the debt he on his deathbed gave 
up his house to the town, reserving only the life-rent to his 
widow. This was in 1747, and the episode is also curious as 
showing the exceptional value of money at the time, seeing that 
the sum is only 200 Scottish Merks. Meanwhile, the little orphan 
was mastering the alphabet in the burgh school ; in those days 
a ricketty old barn, with the earthem floor and low thatch roof 
usually in such bad repair, that the sparrows could be seen 
hopping in and out, but taught till the day of his death by John 
Martin, the one genius amongst the dominies of the East of Fife. 

In his eleventh year, his mother's cousin, Old Soutar Reid, at 
the comer of the East Green, had a longing eye to him for an 
apprentice. 

" If ye'U sit doon aside me, Pse gie ye the trade, as soon as ye 
can vamp a pair o' sea boots'" 

The offer was backed by his mother's tears, but where was 
the Anster boy, with any spirit, that was not a " sea bird " from 
his cradle. How could it be else, with the ten or eleven brigs 
of the port, such as the "Clio," and the "Majestic," furling their 
snowy topsails, with the wines of France, &c., at the pier. 
Or again, when the same gallant craft lay wintering in the long 
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trench dug in the sands, till their jibbooms all but touched the 
skipper's window on the other side of the street — and then, what 
could fascinate the young ear like the wonderful yams spun by 
the sailors at the Brae. For instance, by Willie Faimey, when 
he told how the brig, " Lovely Peggie " of Anster, had been 
boarded in the Carribean Sea, by the pirates, who had compelled 
skipper Halson, and his men to walk the plank, at the point of 
the cutlass — all save the cabin boy, Tom Nairn, with his sweet 
young face, reserved by the leader to do the duties of the little 
nigger butchered in a drunken frolic. But it was in the 
mysterious ways of Heaven, for watching his opportunity, Tom 
dropped a bottle into the sea, which, being picked up by one of 
the frigates, was the means of swinging the whole gang at the 
yardarm, while he was taken on board the Commodore's ship, 
to rise, step by step, till he fell waying the flag of victory 
in that glorious action on the Spanish main. There was like- 
wise Old James Robertson telling about Sandy Cook, the mate 
of the Pittenweem " Pink," who, as he swore, saw the Mermaid 
combing her hair, and singing in the storm, on a scaur at the 
Fair Isle ; or little Alex. Tarvit, who knew so well the story of 
the Elie profligate. Bob Clark, now living Jew rich in Bristol by 
finding the Buccaneers' hoard at the foot of the tree on the 
desert island, where he had been landed for the mutiny on 
board the " Jessie " of Leith. Our young adventurer made his 
first voyage to Riga, but in the course of the summer he was 
articled with Skipper Thomas White, in the new barque trading 
between London and Honduras. He had little more than ful- 
filled his indenture, when his singular presence of mind saved 
the ship frem being wrecked in a fearful gale on the coast of 
Cornwall ; in recognition of which the same owners gave him a 
command of his own, thus inducing him to settle at Greenwich, 
till, by the hint of an old schoolmate, he removed to Philadelphia, 
on the other side of the Atlantic. There was no ocean postage 
in those days, so that even his mother and his two sisters were 
years without a letter, while his name was all but forgotten on 
the old pier till that eventful forenoon it was on every lip in the 
"Anster Coffee Room," as the old stationer, Saunders Young, 
liked to call his little bookshop. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Is't guid or ill news ?" cried the little mason, running for 
once in his life to the foot of the Wynd as the officer tugged at 
the Tolbooth bell. The curiosity in fact was so widespread that 
every neighbour was at his or her doorstep, from Factor Wight- 
man at the Dreel to Smith Peattie at the Brae, the last being 
seized at the moment with the apolectic fit of which he died — 
the patriarch of Anster — in his 99th year. But let the acting 
Town Clerk, Nathaniel Murray, tell the story : — 

" 2nd July, 1777. — Mr Andrew Waid, shipmaster at Phila- 
delphia, formerly at London, having made offer by letter to 
make payment of an heritable bond granted by his father in the 
year 1747 for 200 merks, principal sum on a subject in 
Anstruther, life-rented by his mother, if the Council will accept 
of ;£i6 2s. in full of principal, interest, and expenses ; the 
Council present, one only dissenting, agree to make offer of the 
debt to Mr Waid on his paying £iy.^^ 

The offer was accepted, though the ink was hardly dry 
when the cloud so long gathering broke on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The Colonists had risen to fight or die for 
independence. 

A Fife man. Major John Pitcaim, the son of the minister 
of Dysart, fired the first shot, and fell gallantly leading 
the attack at Bunkers Hill, and in the same spirit our hero 
resolved to put his life and fortune at the service of the King. 
He sailed at this time in his own tidy schooner, the " Thrifty 
Lass." Landing one night, till the tide rose on the bar, the 
vessel was seized in his absence by the fifteen young Colonists, 
led by the little clerk who began in this adventure his dashing 
naval career. He continued, however, to live at Philadelphia 
till the decisive movement by Washington that ruined the last 
hope of the Loyalists, when he embarked with the little of his 
fortune he could save, for England. His first errand was to the 
old home in the East Green. He found the town wild with 
excitement, how else could it be, with Paul Jones and his 
squadron just blown out of the Firth, not by the " equinoctial," 
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no, but by the all-prevailing prayers, as they told him, of the 
godly Mr. Shirra, kneeling on Kirkcaldy sands. It was the one 
topic, you may be sure, in his six weeks' stay ; but no part of 
the story would be listened to with so much interest as the 
anecdote related by the Admiral's mother to her dying day ; — 
"Hoo my ain lass, wi' ithers, shouldered a long stick, and 
marched like sodgers to the brae to be ready as Captain Aytoun 
and the men primed the guns to pepper the villains, if they had 
daured to land at Anster pier." 

Perhaps this was the darkest period in the Lieutenant's career. 

"When my father saw him on Plymouth Beach," Miss 
Douglas used to say, " he was talking to his townsman, Captain^ 
afterwards Admiral, Philip Paton. His fine Scottish face spoke 
more than his words, and these were mournful enough. * There 
is nothing for me but to take a berth in some coaster, go with 
her to the bottom in the first gale, or die on the parish like many 
a better man.' " 

This friend was Robert Douglas, a son of the old Laird of 
Pinkerton, at this time sailing master in one of the ships of 
the Channel Squadron. His life is not untruthfully portrayed 
on the antique tombstome of his ancestor in Crail Churchyard — 

•'Of doughty Douglas kind he cam', 
And so he well did prove, 
He lived always in good fame. 
And died with all men's love." 

Years after, the Lieutenant wrote — " Mr. Douglas was all to me 
that a brother could be." The Tribute was, if ever, deserved, for 
it was to him that he owed the appeal to the Government which 
obtained, by way of indemnity, the commission in the Navy, in 
which he served with distinction, especially in the North Sea, 
till he retired on half-pay. In the meantime, he had espoused 
the gentle and lady-like Miss Gordon of Dundee, and thither 
he retired to spend in peace, as he fondly dreamed, the remnant 
of his days* He was away from the battle and the breeze, but 
trials — heavy trials — were in store, one by one his children with 
their mother sickened and died. It was while sitting by her 
death-bed — according to Miss Douglas — that he read the 
pamphlet of the old commodore who resolved to dedicate his 
D 
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fortune to the endowment of a Naval Orphanage at Ports- 
mouth. He was so possessed with the thought that, as he stood 
by her grave, his silver hair waving in the wind, he vowed to 
** Go and do likewise." So it is that, by his trust deed, 4th Dec, 
iSoo, the old house with the Dutch gable and outside stair, in 
which he was bom, is to be consecrated, so to speak, as the 
" Waid Naval Orphan Academy," in which boys are to find a 
home between seven and fifteen. They are to be clad in sailor 
style, blue jacket and red kerchief ; to rise at six, and bed at 
nine ; to be taught to read, write, and cypher. But see how 
his eyes kindle as fancy fills in the picture. There is to be a five- 
oared cutter boat, with lug, fore, and main sail, to exercise the 
boys, and so to tack like a sea mew to windward of the Rowin' 
Stanes, with the cry to the little tillerman, " Luff my lad, and 
weather the creels," />., the lobster pots. He did not forget that 
when it is *'all work and no play. Jack is both a dull and a bad 
boy," and so the deed goes on to say that there shall be at least 
one jubilee in the year, viz., his birthday, on the i8th of June. 
But the secret nearest to his heart is seen in the order that every 
boy is to have a Bible and Prayer Book. As sailors' sons, their 
liking is supposed to be the se% but not necessarily so, for, if 
their strength or even their inclination is otherwise, they may 
take to a handicraft precisely as if still under the roof of an 
indulgent father. Unlike Dr. Andrew Bell at St. Andrews, he 
did not forget his poor relations, to whom, on the contrary, he 
left annuities to the amount of ;£203 15s, but the Trustees were 
to proceed as soon as £100 a year was "free" for the AsylunL 
He was three score and ten when, in 1802, he took for 
his second wife the St. Andrews nurse, Elizabeth Norrie, 
but his sands were so nearly run that he died while on the 
jonmey to London in the summer of 1804. His fondly cherished 
dream was never realised. The one member of his father's 
fionily who left issue was his sister. Christian, who married the 
Ceflardyke sailor, Peter Torbet or Tarvit. By an extraordinary 
oversight, the Lieutenant was never infeft or seized in the house, 
and so it came as a heritage to his neice, Catherine Tarvit, 
the wife of the old pie baker, James Blyth, who sold it in 1843. 
It was not so with the estate in Dundee. By faithftil stewardship 
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it had all but doubled its value in 1866, the sum at this time being 
about £Socx) with the annuities at £go. The Town Council at this 
period reminded the Trustees of the clause in the will, the idea 
being to locate the Orphanage in the old house at the edge of the 
Dreel, but the discussion was already begun in favour of a more 
useful if less picturesque scheme, viz., an Academy or High 
School It was ventilated on the platform on the eve of the 
Education Act, and a Committee was by-and-bye organised to 
advise with the Trustees. The sequel is told in the document 
lodged in the memorial stone, viz : — 

"The Trustees acting under the will were of opinion that the 
funds left by the Truster were inadequate for the full accomplish- 
ment of his design, and besides that, under the changed conditions 
of naval warfare, a Hospital at Anstruther for the purpose con- 
templated by Lieutenant Waid will now be comparatively little 
value. Accordingly, a scheme, promoted by these Trustees, by the 
School Board of Anstruther Easter, and others, was laid before 
the Commissioners under the Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Act, 1882, and with some amendments, was adopted and approved 
by Her Majesty the Queen in Council on nth August, 1884." 

The most salient clause was to create a Board of seven 
members or Governors, who hold office for five years, being 
appointed as follows, viz.,! the Provost of Anstruther, ex officio^ 
two by the School Board of East Anstruther, and one respectively 
by the School of West Anstruther, the School Board of Kilrenny, 
the Senatus of St. Andrews, and the Lord Lieutenant of Fife, with 
a clerk and treasurer, the first to hold the joint office, by the way, 
being David Cook, the author of "The Annals of Pittenweem." 
The capital had increased to ;Ci5,5oo of which the Board was 
authorised to expend ;C4ooo in the erection of a School and 
School-house. It was a labour of love on the part of the 
Governors, but the work prospered so well that an enthusiastic 
company met in the afternoon of the second Friday of October 
to witness the laying of the memorial stone deposited in the 
north-east angle of the Tower, by the Rev. Thomas Murray, 
who referred to the Seminary as the missing link between the 
school and the college in the East of Fife. 
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CHAPTER III. 

- Parent and child for six generations lie at the feet of the 
hero sailor, Sir James Black, at the gable of the church. 
The last of the name, his sister, Tomeny, died so long 
ago as 1825, in her 87th year. No stone guides you to the spot, 
yet few names are so enwreathed with sweet forget-me-nots as 
that of the old sailor. Glance at his monument, for so we may 
call it — situated so full in view of the Railway, it puts the first 
question on the lip of the stranger, " What handsome building 
is this ?" Nor does it lessen his interest to be told that here, 
to right and left, are the scenes so witchingly sung in " Anster 
Fair." In the Lieutenant's day it was edged on this side by 
the Goose Dub. The spade has been busy, but how the old 
memories linger. All is tumult this afternoon in the Bailie's 
kitchen. 

" Eh, Tam glaured tae the een," shrieks Bauby Ness ; *' An* 
his new Sabbath breeks," echoes her Mistress, as she summons 
the Bailie in the same excited key. It is an angry scene, and 
there in the middle stands the culprit dripping with mire — ^his 
great ' eyes swimming in tears, but otherwise as unmoved as a 
stone. 

" What's the meaning of this ? " asks the Bailie. The culprit 
will not or can not speak. The hand is lifted, " Oh, dinna, dinna 
sir — the bonny lamb." It is the next door neighbour, Jenny 
Brown, crying like a child. The errand is soon told ; her blind son, 
Sandy Paton the fiddler, was on his way from Pitkerrie Maiden, 
when just on the brink of the " Goose Dub," the Exiseman 
shoutied — . 

" Take a long step. Fiddler, for the gutter," — the result being 
that poor Sandy plunged to the waist in the mire, where he 
groped and floundered, the tipsy ruffian dancing with delight, 
as he dared the bystanders to interfere, till the little hero, run- 
ning in from the other side, led him kindly home. The boy is 
the father of the man — yes, and so at the age of eight was 
Thomas Chalmers. 

Thus much of the site, let us try to sketch the building. The 
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west or principal elevation, 1 50 feet in length, within an elegant 
cast iron rail, is a well poised block with wing-like gables on 
either side of an embattled tower, 60 feet in height, built in free- 
stone so wrought as to give that play of light and shadow you 
like so well to see on the old Cathedral wall, the roof being in 
green slate with crest of red or crimson tile. Uniformity is the 
soul of the design, but it is otherwise with the details. The 
south gable or wing, with its double row of windows as an illus- 
tration in point, is the Headmaster's house, containing three 
public and four or five bedrooms, with kitchen, &c. 

"What a pretty home, with the rose and the jasmine to 
entwine about the lintel," said the fair enthusiast, novel in hand. 

The windows of the School are so many groups of centre and 
side lights. While the entrance door is in the Tower, 
the " fan," to borrow from the old mason, being the niche 
for a spirited piece of sculpture — the admiral's ship sailing 
through the Pillars of Hercules, with Bacon's motto, Multi 
perbransibunt et augebiter sctentia — on the right of the corridor 
is the English and by its side the Drawing Class-room. Branching 
to the left, the passage leads you to the Latin and Music rooms, 
the dimensions of the four being one and the same, viz., 22 >^ by 
I9>^ feet so that witli every regard to health, each may 
accommodate forty to five and forty pupils. On the opposite 
side of the passage is the Committee-room, Lavatories, 
&c., and in front is the hall, 58^^ by 28^ feet, so airy and 
cheerful that you seldom so well realise the idea of a globe 
of light. The furniture, as in the Classrooms, is on the most 
approved style, but the most interesting object is surely the 
portrait in oil of the Lieutenant, attired in naval undress, with, 
the rich lace frills so familiar in the days of his personal friend. 
Admiral Duncan, the hero of Camperdown. The Academy was 
opened on Monday, the 6th September, 1886. 
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MONGST the gifted sons of the sea there 
are few so entitled to loving remembrance 
as the subject of our notice. Thomas 
Mather was bom at the little sea port of 
St. Monans in the year 1794. His father 
was one of the hundred miners employed 
about this time in the coal pits at Pitten- 
weem. He was a man of few, if any, 
aspirations away from his sooty jacket, 
but our hero had reason to speak, with the 
tear in his eye, of his mother, Jean Allan, as one of the excellent 
of the earth. 

" I ha'e this consolation, lassie, I ken ye'll be gude tae the 
bairns," was the dying .whisper of the poor collier, cut off in the 
prime of life by the Black Fever. 

And bravely she fulfilled her trust, toiling early and late, from 
Balcaskie to Lathallan, to provide for her three orphan boys. 
Thomas was, if ever, a self-taught man ; he was hardly able to 
syllable his one text book, the proverbs of Solomon, under the 
droughty old Dominie Davidson, when he was fe^d as a herd 
laddie by the tenant of Easter Kellie. He had a child-like faith 
in a special Providence, and here is how he proved it : — 

" I was cowering at the foot of a bush, intent on a old volume 
of the * Spectator,' when the master's son, just home from the 
College, spoke to me about books, and from that day, by his kind- 
ness, I never was without one in my bosom." 
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Here is another anecdote as to the wide range of his readiag* 

The young tailor, Robert Lindsay, who shared his taste, had one 

day picked up the " Iliad." He read it with a twofold delight, 

thinking the while of the joy it would give his friend, at this time 

on a voyage to the Adriatic. Thus exultingly, the little " Duo 

Decimo " was taken from the shelf. " What a glorious book, 

Tam, it maist took my breath awa' — it's Homer ! " cried the 

enthusiastic tailor. " Hoots, Rob, I read that when I was a bit 

loon herding Andrew Peat's kye at the fit o* Kellie Law." 

Young as he was, his soul was already on fire with the voices 

that only whispered in the poet's ear. There was also the day 

and night dream about the witching sea ; and so you find the 

ruddy stripling, that April day, as one of the apprentices on 

board the stately old Greenland ship, the " Eastridge," of 

Dunbar. It sheds a pleasant light on his winning ways that he 

alone could rule the bully of the ship, Blackamoor Sam, whose 

terrible wrath is seen in the fact that, when thrashed by the 

plucky little dyker, Sandy Pratt, he in his rage actually battered 

the companion into splinters, with his ram-like head. His 

service over in the Arctic Seas, he returned to his native village 

to learn navigation with the veteran so long a prisoner of war 

in Frahce. He in this way sailed for a time as chief mate of the 

tidy little brig, the " Pilot," of Elie ; and again, in a like capacity 

in the " Gem," of Inverkeithing, being so chosen by lot out of 

as fine a crew as ever pulled at brace and sheet. It was at this 

period that he chanced to be with his vessel at Venice. He was 

hailed by an English tourist. One question led to another, till 

he felt his soul thrilled by the magic of his voice and eye. " The 

stranger pressed my hand, when we parted," he told with 

enthusiasm to his dying day. "It was Lord Byron ; yes, I never 

saw a king but once, and it was he." Thomas by-and-bye bade 

farewell to the deck, to marry his first love, Maggie Thomson, 

and take to net and line at St. Monans. He had his own share 

of the toils and privations of fisher life. Listen to his song : — 

"There's little pleasure i' the hoose — 
There's nought but sulk and gloom, 
Then wae's me for the fisherman, 
That rows his boatie toom," &c. 

In his day it was no rare occurrence to return in debt, after 
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toiling for the season on the stormy coasts of Wick or Peterhead ; 

but here is how he tried to whistle it away : — 

" Vow Maggie what ails ye, ye're in such a tune, 
Aboot starvin' weanies for cleadin' and shoon, 
'Tis nae fairly winter, an' tent me, guidwife, 
We're as sure o' our cleadin' as we are o' our life." 

No one was ever so ready to give the tear of sympathy to the 

ever recurring misfortunes around him. With what pathos, for 

instance, does he tell of the dream — no fancy or fiction but a 

fact — in the catastrophe at the end of April, 1848, when one of 

the yawls capized, and three out of five hands sank into a 

watery grave. He is referring to the widow with three helpless 

orphans : — 

*' The e'ening you parted, the omen he tauld. 
Made your hale frame to shiver, and your heart's bluid rin cauld, 
He dreamed that his coffin stood wanting a lid, 
An' grievin' left you to mix with the dead." 

Or take such a lyric as this, written one afternoon as he was 

redding his line after a weary and fruitless errand at sea : — 

" There's nae love like early love, 
Sae lasting an' sae leal. 
It wins upon the youthful heart. 
An' sets its mystic seal." 

He was the laureate of the Temperance Cause in Fife, 
especially at those bright meetings in Anstmther, with such 
choice spirits as James Clark — the Poet Gardener of Elie — the 
eloquent sawyer, whose gifts passed like a heritage to his son, 
the late Rev. John Adamson, the Author of " Scripture Meta- 
phors," &c., and his own patriotic friend, Robert Lindsay. He 
likewise wrote some beautiful hymns before, as well as after, his 
ordination as one of the elders of the Parish Church. Indeed 
there are those who think them the happiest efforts of his muse. 

For years his sweet and modest lays were as familiar as those 
of Theta in the newspapers, but he fondly cherished the hope 
of one day giving a volume to the world, and this he at last 
accomplished by the help of his friends, Lady Anstruther, after- 
wards Mrs. Crosby of Ardfert Abbey, the Rev. D. L. Fogg, &c. 

It is a neat " Duo Decimo " of 168 pages, with the title of 
" Musings by Sea and Shore." "If it's no bread it '11 be kitchen 
tae me a' my days, Andrew," he proudly told the Bookseller. 
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But, alas the dream ! The sheets were little more than out of 
the hands of the printer, when he was seized with jaundice, which 
proved fatal on Thursday, the 25th September, 185 1. He lies 
buried hard by the pulpit window of the ancient church at St. 
Monans ; but like another gifted son of the muse of West 
Anstruther, no stone marks the minstrePs grave. 




Davib Barclay, tbe 
©taveM9oei% 




HE old Beadle ofEastAnster was precisely 
such a character as the Dean liked to 
delineate. Like others of his class, he 
was a man of several emplojnnents, or, as 
Professor Tennant sings, " He mendit 
soles and chimlas soopit, and blew mouse 
wubs frae aff the poopit." Never, indeed, 
was a gravedigger so immortalised, seeing 
that one of the happiest effusions of the 
scholar and the poet is David's epitaph, 
in no fewer than seven languages, including, of course, Hebrew 
and Greek. But well might he strew with flowers that lowly 
grave. Where else, but sitting at the cobbler's knee, as at the 
feet of Gamaliel, did he learn those old world stories, or as his 
mother said, to " busk the rock " spun so witchingly in " Anster 
Fair.'* And this is not all ; the luckless poet having become 
mixed up with the bankruptcy of his brother, the Jew-like 
creditors put him into the debtors' room at West Anster. David 
soon found an errand to his prison, where he found him sitting 
in tears. The truth was, more than one friend had called, but 
only as the comforters of old. The Beadle, however, was the 
true physician, " Mak' a sang, Willie," he whispered, " mak' a 
sang, man." It was a golden hint, it was the one way out of his 
melancholy, and the outcome is the inimitable poem, that 
brought fame and fortune to the " feckless cripple." Till then, 
in the eye of the world, David was confessedly without an equal 
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far and near, except, perhaps, " Cobbler Robbie," in telling stories 
about ghosts and fairies. Who, for instance, could give so 
many graphic details aboiit the black lady, seen by the midwifey 
when she went home to die with terror at Factor Wightman's 
yett. It was there, also, that the minister's cousin, Bailie Naim^ 
was seized with the apoplectic fit Who, then, would be so fool- 
hardy as to venture near the dismal spot? So that, as all the 
world knows to-day, the smugglers, like the Jacobites, Lord 
George Murray, for example, had no safer retreat than the vaults 
of the old Castle, with the postern stair at the very edge of the 
sea. For himself, no one ever affected to laugh so merrily at 
the victims of such fears and fancies, and it was so far true that 
he went on his errands by night or by day to the Churchyard^ 
and even in the dead of winter never used a lantern to ring the 
curfew so dear to the town's folk ever since the glorious old 
bell had swung in the steeple. Ship-building was at this time 
carried on with so much spirit at Anstruther, that as many as 
five vessels would be on the stocks. The young carpenters were 
to be counted by the score, and so in the frolic of the hour they 
resolved to put David's courage to the test. Fastening a big 
skate to the bell rope one stormy January night, they lay con- 
cealed in the pews for the result. True to the minute, they 
heard his short quick step at the lyke gate — the big oak door 
creaking on its hinges. It was a trying moment. The dead all 
about you, the wind sighing and sobbing through the trees and 
the long galleries, and every footfall echoing and re-echoing 
amongst the shadows — black and dismal as the grave. All 
undaunted, however, the Beadle was heard pat-pattering on the 
ancient tombstones lying in the passage, on and on, to the dark 
earthem floor in the burial aisle of Lady Melrose, till hush — - 
not a sound, not a word. " He's fainted," gasped Glory Watson. 
And what marvel if so. The clammy touch of the fish in such 
a place, and at such an hour ; but no — listen to the cheery 
voice : — 
" Hech, sirs, what a fine supper, is there ony mair o' ye ?" 
At the time the Burke and Hare atrocity was on every lip, a 
couple of students proposed to enliven the holiday by a practical 
joke. Knocking at the Beadle's door, just as he was on the eve of 
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extinguishing his cruizie to go to bed, they, after no end of 
mysterious hints, put what was meant for a roll of gold pieces 
into his hands. 

" Now you will help us to lift the young widow buried two 
<iays ago," whispered one. 

The old man started. 

" Kirsty, rax me the pinin' block — quick, quick, quick," he 
cried to his daughter ; " there'll never be a livir^ sowl ta'en oot 
o' Anster Kirkyard in my time — ye villians," and seizing the 
deadly weapon, the wags had just time to fly from his vengeance. 



CHAPTER II. 

" There ne'er was a sough, ye see, o' onybody ever ta'en oot 
o' oor kirkyard," the old sexton would say, his gnarled face 
kindling with pride as he and the gossips talked in the porch. 
It was indeed exciting times. The body of a venerable minister 
did not, if the rumour is true, rest a night in the grave yonder at 
the gable of the village church. The scattered turf told its own 
tale. Then there was the incident at the toll, situated at this 
time opposite the Clydesdale Bank. 

" Unlock the gate," shouted a gruff voice. 

" Hech, sirs, but you're in a hurry," said Mrs. Dick, putting her 
hand at the same time on the curious projection at the back of 
the cart. It was a human foot. " A word — 2l cry," hissed a tall 
man, clicking a pistol at her ear. 

" Hallo, what's in the wind?" cried a mellow voice, at the head 
of the Cow's Close ; but at the instant a low whistle came from 
the bridge, when the driver applied his whip, and the cart dis- 
appeared at a gallop, just as Bailie Rodger and his companions 
hastened on the scene. That same winter a low rumbling noise 
induced a neighbour at the edge of West Anster Churchyard to 
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peep from her closet window. It was very dark, but she could 
see three figures — one being a woman — at the grave of a friend. 
She gasped for breath. The body lay on the grass till it was 
pushed into a sack, and thrown like the carcase of a dog into Br 
boat lying in the Dreel. And then the work of the ruffians was 
so well and boldly done. A cart was suddenly drawn up, in the 
dead of night, at the path into the little sequestered burying 
place — ^the site of some forgotten chapel — hence the name at 
Boarhills. Two cottages stood hard by. 

" There's something wrang, Lizzie, I'se rise an' see," said one 
of the cottars to his wife, but he could neither get out nor give 
the alarm — the door was rackit, />., fastened on the outside. It 
was the same with his neighbour, and so undisturbed the 
robbers had taken the bodies of his cousin and her child. 

But in no case was the story so full of pathos as when it told 
of the Bookseller's boy at the sailing of the packet. A closely- 
muffled lady had come with a long box. Whatever it might 
contain, it was her one care. But her interest was more than 
shared by the boy. " To us he appeared to be in a mesmeric 
trance, so close and wistful was his look," said our informant. 
The master fumed, the tear glistened in his hazel eye ; but so 
it continued till warned by Skipper Matthew. 

" Wi' that carry on the sky we'll no sail the night, mem," when 
the lady hired Bailie Westwood to cart the box to Kinghom. 
But the mystery does not end here— explain it as you may — ^by 
the end of the week the East of Fife was thrilled by the discovery 
that the box held the remains of the boy's mother, torn by un- 
hallowed hands from the grave. But the gossips had more than 
one tale to tell, how by strange and unnatural connivance the 
corpse had never been buried at all, so that the funeral had been 
nothing else than a grim farce. And that this was true was 
seen not many years ago at Crail, where a late sexton, on opening 
a lair, dug up not a skeleton, but only shavings and stones. Not 
the least affecting of the stories at the porch was that of the 
student. It occurred in the summer of 1822. He spent the 
holidays in Anster, where he was the soul of a hundred jinks 
by land and sea. As he left the town on the top of the " Maggie 
Lauder," the first coach between Edinburgh and the East of 
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Fife, his merry laugh was in every ear. In fact, the first 
announcement that his bright young life was at an end was the 
hearse at his father's door, with the coffin fastened, as if he had 
been cut off by some deadly fever. The secret, however, was 
not to be buried. He it was who was the victim when the 
watchers fired on the students in the old Churchyard. But to 
return to the Beadle. An old lady, who had long lived in the 
town, was interred at Cambee. His chagrin was not to be 
concealed at the loss of his fee. 

" Look ye," he said, making his staff ring on the stair, " it's 
:gaun against Scripture — *whaur the tree fa's, there it should lie."* 
Curious about what he would say in the case of the student, Sir 
James asked if it was right to send the body so far for interment. 

" Hoots," was the ready answer, " dust to dust ye ken — whaur 
can folk lie or rise sae weel as wi' their ain folk." 



CHAPTER HI. 

He had no end of anecdotes to tell about those for whom he 
had done the last sad office. Perhaps the most remarkable was 
in relation to Archibald Smylie, who, in 1772, was chosen School- 
master in the room of John Martin, the father of the painter ; 
also of the minister of Monimail, the grandfather of Mrs. Irving. 

The young teacher was tall and handsome, and, walking down 
the aisle, as he always did, just as the minister was reading the 
verse clad in his snowy cambric and silver buckles, it was no 
wonder that soft blue eyes were fixed on him more than the 
Psalm book. At first he was an almost nightly visitor at the 
house of Treasurer James Johnstone, or " My Lord," as he was 
called, in virtue of his office. It excited little remark, for it was 
through the Treasurer's cousin, in the village of Carstairs, that 
he was introduced to the School. Ere long, however, a tender 
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intimacy sprang up between him and the Treasurer's daughter — 
a joyous little brunette on the sunny side of twenty. But when 
did the course of true love ever yet run smooth ? On the very 
night that the chatty little mantua-maker, Miss Macrae^ 
whispered to the minister's wife that the Edinburgh carrier, 
Thomas Keay, had brought the silks for the bride, the rumour 
ran that the cargo of gin in which the Treasurer had so large a 
stake had been seized by the Excise brig. Precisely as rats are 
said to leave a sinking ship, friend after friend turned from his 
door. Amongst these was the Schoolmaster, who soon after 
transferred his affection to the household of Bailie Robb. The 
stroke was too much forpoor, sensitive Isabella, for the leaves were 
that Autumn flickering on her early grave. On the evening of her 
funeral day her deceiver was, as usual, in the Bailie's parlour. 
The house was ringing with one of his happiest sallies when a 
knock was heard at the door. The young lady rose from his 
side to answer the call. She returned, however, to tell with 
some impatience that no one was to be seen. 

"Tush, it's only Mungo Murray and his nonsense," cried 
the Bailie. And so the jest and the laugh became as merry as 
ever, till a second, and yet louder, knock, when the mistress 
hastened to undo the latch. It was again an idle errand, to the 
indignation of one and all ; but a third time that strange call 
startled every ear, when the Schoolmaster sprang to his feet, 
vowing — " Devil or Angel will not trifle with me." Seized, as she 
afterwards told, with a strange presentiment, Mrs. Robb, as well 
as her daughter, did all they could to dissuade him, but, seizing his 
hat, he ran laughing down the stair. He was heard to undo the 
door and utter a wild cry. They ran to his help. He was 
leaning in the porch, pale as death, and the sweat like rain on 
his brow. He was unable to speak, but, recovering so far, he 
bade one and all a hasty good night and hurried home. If old 
John Nairn, the minister, sent for next day, ever knew, he never 
divulged his secret ; but, be this as it may, the fever-stricken 
penitent never left his bed till carried to the churchyard. 

" Hech, sirs, it was the waesome end tae a braw young life," 
the Beadle would say ; "his mither and sisters posted tae see him, 
but it was only tae greet at his grave yonder at the feet o' the 
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bonnie lassie whilk deed for his sake." He was spared, like the 
gravedigger in Hamlet, to open and re-open many a narrow bed, 
so that his spade could hardly turn a bone but he had some 
anecdote to tell of the poor sleeper. So it was that one day a 
friend found him musing by the brink of a new-made grave with 
a skull at his feet. " That's Peggy Wilson's pow," he said, and 
then went on to relate how the maiden was the beauty of the 
coast in her day. Where was the gallant young tar that was 
not proud to be her partner, or what was the penny wedding 
in the Tolbooth of Cellardkye, or in the big bam at St. Monans, 
that was not brightened with her light step and sunny face ; 
but on none of her admirers did the glance of her soft blue eyes fall 
with so much favour as on Willie Robertson, the young hero 
who had saved Skipper Ballantine's brig when adrift amongst 
the breakers on Yarmouth sands. Willie loved her in return, 
but brave as he was he was as bashful as a girl, and the burning 
secret of his soul lay unwhispered till that night he so providen- 
tially saved her from the Balcaskie bull running mad in the 
muirs, when it was arranged that they should become one 
as soon as he returned from the Levant. Al^s, it was never to be. 
Months rolled on without any tidings of the ship, which the old 
sailors said must have gone down with all hands in that terrific 
gale in the Bay of Biscay. Peggy was never seen in tears ; on 
the contrary, she was as bright and joyous as ever ; but all the 
while her great sorrow was gnawing like a canker-worm in her 
bosom, till at length her strength gave way, and she lay down^ 
as she told her mother, " sae thankful to dee." Meanwhile, it 
so hi^pened that another Anster brig, the " Livina," was voyaging, 
up the Mediterranean. In these days, the Ionian pirates were 
the terror of the sea ; but being in the convoy of one of the King's 
ships. Skipper Robertson was tacking at no great distance from 
the Island, when the out-look from the mast head descried an 
object in the water, which proved to be a man swimming towards 
the brig. At that moment the topsail flapped in the calm, and 
providentially for the swimmer it was so, as an armed boat was 
seen in hot pursuit. The incident was also observed by the 
frigate, and first one boat, and then another was piped away to 
the rescue, seeing which, the pirates, after discharging their 
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muskets, backed to the shore. It was a wonderful escape, 
but judge of the joy of the skipper, when the fugitive caught hold 
of the rope, and, climbing up the fore chains of the " Livina," 
proved to be no other than his own cousin, the long lost Willie 
Robertson. His story was soon told. The brig had been 
captured by the pirates, |who sent the crew to the slave 
market, he alone being kept to repair the sails and tackling of 
their boats. The brig was chartered to London, but Willie was 
so anxious to see his betrothed that he left his cousin at Graves- 
end to go on board a sloop under weigh for Dundee. On 
arriving in the Tay, a few hours later saw him hastening to the 
East Green. It was drawing to midnight, and all was dark save 
in the little window he knew so well. Yes, the lamp was burning, 
the friends were waiting and watching for the last sigh of that 
gentle bosom. " My poor Peggie," sobbed her mother. A quick 
step was heard approaching the door, " Willie," cried the dying 
girl — a light brighter and sweeter than the sunshine beamed in 
her eye. She lifted her head, but an instant later it was only a 
corpse that was lying in the arms of her love^. Willie perished 
next winter, but his grave is not beside his Peggie — like many 
a gallant sailor, he lies in the depths of the Atlantic. The 
old Beadle died in the November of 1832. 




Ube 1Rtcb Beaaat of Ctatl : 



A TRUE STORY. 




N a storm of wind and rain, one January 
day in 1830, a cart containing a miserable 
woman huddled in rags amongst the 
straw, passed the wrighfs shop in the 
Nethergate of Crail. " It's Sloucher, we 
a' thocht dead thirty year syne," cried 
Nannie Dick to the gossips, and, thus 
recognised, the poor wretch was lifted 
into a neighbour's house. It soon tran- 
spired that she had been conveyed in 
this way, by the order of the authorities, from Linlithgow, but 
though a bed was at once got ready she angrily refused to lie 
down. 

" Na, na, a puckle straw in the comer is guid enow for me,'* 
and, stretching her limbs, she closed her weary pilgrimage. 
Such was the end of one of the most eccentric mendicants of her 
day, Nelly Ross, who is known to have accumulated over ;^iooo 
as a common beggar. Here is the authenticated story : — Nelly, 
or Sloucher as she was called, was bom only a few doors west 
of where she died. She came of a race of gangrils, and from 
childhood was true to the instinct that sent such wanderers 
forth with the first primrose to roam like wild bees till snell 
November saw them back again to the town, Crail in particular 
being the howff of some of the most notorious beggars on this 
side of the Border. In this way she grew up an adept in every 
yice, not the least being her greed, or inordinate craze if you 
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will, for money. Savings banks were in those days undreamed 
of in the East of Fife, but here and there a philanthropist did 
what he could to encourage thrift or providence amongst the 
poor. One of these was the Rev. Andrew Bell, minister of 
Crail from 1790 till his death with such affecting suddenness at 
breakfast in 1828. But never, as the good pastor so often told, 
was he so overwhelmed with surprise as on that autumn night 
when, the door being shut on the inquisitive housemaid, his 
visitor, Nelly, begged him " Tae be sae guid as tak' care o' her 
twa-three bawbees," producing as she spoke a bundle of rags 
from under her old freize cloak. On being unwrapped it proved 
to be a large sum in gold and silver, which his two daughters, 
Amelia and Margaret (afterwards the wife of Lord Curriehill), 
counted at over ;£300, but Nelly wrung her hands on the dis- 
covery of two bad shillings. " 111 fa' the black heart," she cried, 
" that could cheat a puir thing like me," and scarce thanking 
the minister for his kindness, hurried through the churchyard to 
shelter for the night in the old barn at Kirkmay. She frequently 
haunted Ayrshire, and doubtless had many a " splore" with the 
jolly beggars in " Poosie Nancy's," where she may as likely as 
not have been personally known to the poet Bums. It was in 
this very neighbourhood, indeed, that she was apprehended on' 
a charge of theft. A large sum being found in her possession, 
she was all but convicted for the crime, but a lucky accident 
led to her acquittal. The Magistrates, however, ordered her to 
Crail, along with a charge to Mr. Bell to keep one so notoriously 
with the means in her own parish. By this time her savings 
had accumulated to ;£5oo, which the minister kindly agreed, 
with the advice of the Bailies, to dole out at the rate of 7s. a 
week. On taking up house, as it were, in that dingy little cellar 
to the east of the Castle she got a fortnight in advance. At the 
end of the third week the stately figure of Mr. Bell was seen on 
the threshold. She was gnawing a dogfish picked up a few 
minutes before on the beach. Glancing round the hovel his 
first question was — " Have you no bed, Nelly ?" 

Her only answer was a gesture with her filthy hand towards 
a litter between a worm-eaten chest and the wall. The minister 
shook his head in evident pain. 
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" My errand here to-day," he continued, " is to bring you 
some money. Perhaps, I ought to have come sooner." 

She started to her feet as if bitten to the bone. 

" Me, sir — ^money, sir," she cried. * " Mean ye tae ruin and rack 
a body. I ha'e spent auchteenpenie, and that's e'en wastrie." 

Not long after this she, early one morning, escaped to her old 
haunts. She was next heard of in connection with an extra- 
ordinary adventure. Sleeping one summer night in a ditch, a 
collie dog instinctively dragged her meil pock, or wallet, to the 
top of the bank. The farmer striking the bundle with his feet 
heard the clink of gold, and true enough, he had not far to seek 
amongst the rags to find a large number of guineas. The dis- 
covery was advertised far and near ; but for obvious reasons 
Nelly did not claim the hoard, which some years later was 
applied to build a bridge over a dangerous water. 

In the course of her vagabond life she had two illegitimate 
children. 

One was bom in the Lothians, when, finding the care of an 
infant to interfere with her plans, she placed it at daybreak 
where she knewr the minister, like the Good Samaritan, would 
not turn the little innocent from his door. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded ; but her cunning did not end here, for, returning when 
the child was able to walk, she waited and watched to steal it 
from the Manse, though she was so far grateful as to call him 
Sandy Kirk, after the sacred office of his benefactor. It is, how- 
ever, so far to her credit that she found a home for the boy, 
who, without the world ever suspecting that she was his mother, 
was bound apprentice to one of the best tailors of his day, the 
late Thomas Henderson, at Ovenstone. It was believed in 
Crail that she was the woman so foully murdered at the foot of 
the Ochills, till she was seen by Skipper Chiene leading a blind 
ballad singer in the streets of Newcastle. A year or two later 
she was recognised by one of the domestics at a castle gate in 
Cheshire, with a child in her arms, as the widow of the Grenadier, 
who had been killed during the campaign with the Duke of 
York ; but she turned her tale to win the ear of the seafolk, 
amongst whom she was heard of as the wife of the boatswain 
who was eaten, with the other castaways, by the cannibals of 
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New Zealand. The Crail weaver, who chanced to be fishing at 
Wick with Thomas Murray of Cellardyke, had a long talk with 
her in Caithness while the companion of the old tar who got 
both his legs shot off in the battle of the Nile, and she was also 
seen in Portsmouth amongst the camp followers of the Scottish 
regiment ordered to India. But her mouth was so full of 
insult and abuse that few cared to recognise her a second time. 
She had no correspondence — not even with the minister — ^about 
her deposits, so that, as the years flew by, the oracle of the kirk 
porch, Saunders Brunton, was confident that it was true, as told 
by the two women in Meg Gillespie's, who vowed they knew 
her wallet, that she had come to a gangril's end at a dykeside 
in the Lothians. It was not so, but 

" Habit is everything for good or evil," 

and thus with Nelly, who continued a vagabond life — a stranger 
to every comfort with all this wealth — till overtaken by her fatal 
illness, she divulged the name of her native parish, when the 
authorities at Linlithgow, as you see, sent her to die at Crail. She 
bequeathed (as the late Rev. Wm. Merson, who succeeded Mr. 
Bell, so often told for the sake of the moral) no less a sum than 
£700 to her second son, but Sandy, whom she accused of wasting 
;£30o, was cut off as a prodigal with a shilling. 




Colin Jowlet; 

OR, 

LIFE IN PITTENWEEM A HUNDRED YEARS 

AGO. 




EW were so well and kindly known to their 
neighbours in Pittenweem in the middle 
of last century as Colin Fowler o' the 
Close. He had more than one string to 
his bow, but his name was never so much 
the household word as for his " browst," 
which he made and sold in his own little 
vennel or close, at the end of the 
High Street. The old baker, Francis 
Douglas, gives you a glimpse into the 
business at this time. He has got so far on his journey as Anster 
in the spring of 1780, where he writes : — " The man at whose 
house I put up told me that when he settled here, thirty-nine 
years ago, there were twenty-seven brewers in the town ; now 
there are only three." Pittenweem could boast of nearly as 
many, but notwithstanding all the competition to East and West, 
the excellence of his liquor made Colin Fowler's tavern the 
favourite " howff" for "gentle and semple." His snug little 
parlour, in particular, was the chosen rendezvous of Sir Robert 
of Balcaskie. Here it was that the Baronet set the table in a 
roar over the anecdote with the herd laddie, Jock Wishart, at 
the foot of Kellie Law. Sir Robert was an absolute stranger to the 
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herd, save for his proverbial inquisitiveness — so, chancing in one 
of his excursions to see him at the end of the rig, he put so manjr 
queries as to his name, his father, his grandfather, &c., that the 
boy, fairly losing patience, exclaimed with delightful innocence — 
" Eh, man, ye're a spierin' de'il, juist like Sir Robert." Our 
landlord was a zealous Whig, and so an out-and-out supporter 
of King George. He it was who advised his friend, the old laird 
of Pitkerrie, to set out on the expedition thus related by Clerk 
Cunningham, in the annals of Anstruther : — " March 12th, 1746. 
— Bailie Andrew Johnstone reported that upon the twentieth 
day of February last he waited upon His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, at Perth, and was graciously received, and 
had the honour to kiss His Royal Highness's hand." But 
though he was not the man to disguise his principles, he never- 
theless conducted his house in such a way that one of his most 
familiar guests was no other than the impulsive and enthusiastic 
Jacobite, Alexander, fifth Earl of Kellie. His Lordship, as all 
the world knew, had a bee buzzing in his bonnet, but it was 
possible "to bridle his folly," as the minister of Carnbee, old Mr. 
Dalgleish, would say, and none knew the secret so well as the 
Pittenweem brewer, though his entreaties failed in the end to 
save the Earl from the mad plunge into the rebellion of '45^ 
Nothing else indeed was to be expected from the day and night 
appeals of his Countess, who inherited all the spirit of her 
father, the famous Dr. Pitcaim. Hence the proverb once in 
every mouth on the coast, " There's nane sae sib {i,e. so near) to 
the de*il as a wilfu' wife, as Colin Fowler said o' Lady Janet." 
So it was that the Earl and his butler, Charlie Robertson, rode 
out from the courtyard of Kellie Castle on the escapade which 
eventually cost him so dear, viz., to proclaim the Pretender as 
King James the VII. with a bumper of claret and three rounds 
of his pistol at Pittenweem Cross. It was on this occasion also 
that his Lordship accosted Rob Allison ploughing with his oxen 
in the big park. " Hello, fellow, did you see any of his Majesty's 
forces going this way ?" " No' me ; only a wheen rebels thievin* 
an' reevin', like the villains they are." "Draw your sword, 
Charles Robertson, and strike off the traitor's head," shouted 
the Earl. " Na, na, my Lord ; no' sae rash," replied the pawky 
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servitor ; " ye ken, it wadna dae for the Earl of Kellie's sword- 
bearer to be a headsman.'' There was no blood shed, need we 
say, that forenoon. It was in the same eventful September 
month that the brewer and his friends had their famous exploit 
at the battle of Prestonpans. It was the very topic that Friday 
night that he, weary with the pitchfork on the harvest field, was 
seated at the ingleside, along with three or four townsmen, 
including Skipper Alexander Donaldson, when Collector 
M*Naughton burst into the room with the exciting news that 
Sir John Cope had landed at Dunbar — had marched with horse 
and foot to fight the rebels — nay, at that very hour was posted 
in order of battle for to-morrow at Prestonpans, only twenty 
miles over the water. " Do not say a battle, but a great and 
glorious victory for King George." "Hooray," cried the 
loyal skipper, making the stoups almost leap from the table 
with the tremendous rap of his fist. " Yes, like chaff before a 
north-easter," cheeped the droughty little clerk. " What dae ye 
say tae gang and see the stour ?" said the landlord ; " it's a bonny 
nicht, and ye'll gi'es yer boat, an' tak' the helm, skipper." 
" Agreed, but time and tide, ye ken, will nae man bide, sae let 
us rise an' rin ;" was the eager reply, and so, only taking time 
to fill a basket with bannocks and cheese, also a prime supply of 
the brewer's ale, a party of four hastened to the pier. A few^ 
minutes later saw them on board the tidy little pleasure boat 
" Cantie Katie," with her shoulder of mutton sail rigged to the 
breeze. " Gude nicht, but tak' ye tent o' the dirks and scythes, 
and the folk withoot the breeks," cried Bailie Melville, at the edge 
of the sea, in those days at the very foot of the Water Wynd. 
" Oh, ay," laughed the friends in choru§, as with flowing sheet 
they danced over the starlit waters of the Forth. 

By and by the twinkling lights on the lee bow proved to be 
the camp fires of Sir John Cope's army. It was a pictuiesque 
sight, not to be forgotten, the clerk said, till one's dying day, 
as they blazed like so many gems on the brow of night. As they 
approached Prestonpans two large square-rigged vessels were 
seen lying at anchor in the bay, but the discovery was hardly 
made when an armed tender belonging to one of the vessels 
hailed the boat, " Luff, or I'll sink you," cried a harsh voice. 
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but, the officer in command, having been on duty at Anstruther, 
recognized the brewer, whom he advised to go on board his ship, 
where they would find the deck already crowded with people 
from Fife and elsewhere waiting at a safe distance for the event. 
Laughing at their fear, our excursionists continued their voyage 
tiJl the keel of the " Cantie Katie " grated on the sand, when, 
under the guidance of Skipper Donaldson, who knew all the 
sounding, as he said, they took up their position on a stairhead, 
so as to be in full view of the battle. Here cog after cog was 
quaffed to the health of the King and the discomfiture of rebels, 
rogues, and rascals the wide world over, till, hark, that weird 
sound, like rushing water, and then that tremendous yell, startling 
every ear with terror and dismay. " Lord save us, what's that ?" 
cried the Pittenweem wright, upsetting the stoup in his excite- 
ment ; but they had not long to wait. It was the slogan of the 
Highlanders, as they swept like a resistless torrent on the Royal 
troops, who, an instant later broke, and fled in all directions. 

"They're rinnin'," gasped the skipper, as a detachment of 
Gardiner's Dragoons thundered down the street, followed by the 
Redcoats, flying without muskets, or even hats or shoes. 

"But look at the ocean o' incarnate fiends smacking and 
hacking wi' scythes, as if men's heads were only thistle taps," 
cried the brewer, pointing to the onward sweep of the clansmen. 
In truth, it was no time to ask or answer questions, and so with- 
out lifting the ale stoup, the friends hurried as fast as their feet 
could carry them with the crowd to the beach. There was not 
a moment to loose. In fact, the tide was ebbing so fast, that 
the keel was already fixed in the sands. 

" Heaven be wi' my puir Peggie, I'll never see her mair,' 
moaned the skipper ; but with the decision and presence of mind 
so like the man, the brewer stripped off his trousers, and with 
one push of his broad back, the boat was floating like a duck on 
the Forth. 

" Hech, sirs, but this is het wark," he said, as tumbling over 
the gunwale he wiped his honest brow. 

" But what aboot yer breeks, Colin ?" said the wright, "with a 
meaning look at his nether man. 

" Stop on yer peril," shouted a tall officer with a white feather 
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in his cap, a blood-stained sword in one hand, and a cocked 
pistol in the other. But the Fife friends had already seized the 
oars, and the answer was long a household saying in Fife, " * May 
there never be mair skaith,' as Colin Fowler said when he tint his 
auld breeks at Prestonpans." 

The brewer is also to be remembered as one of the public 
benefactors of his day, if only in what he did by precept and 
example to suppress smuggling, so long the scandal of the 
coast. The Magistrates in the several East of Fife burghs 
entered into a pledge, in 1744, to do all in their power to put 
down the nefarious traffic, but in Pittenweem it was boasted 
that no contraband liquor — ^gin or brandy — ^had been " vented,*' 
?>., sold, for months in the town, largely, if not altogether, by 
his influence. 

He saw that by the very nature of his employment the 
smuggler, like the poacher, was on the highway to ruin. It 
turned, for instance, the industrious young shoemaker, as well 
as his cousin the wheelwright, into idle renegades, and sent the 
widow's son, once the pride of the parish, to the scaffold ; and 
thus we have another proverb, once so often in the mouth of 
the old world, " * It's a puir trade though there was nae mair 
sin in't,' as Colin Fowler said to the smuggler." 

But his long and peaceful life had a tragic end. It was his cus- 
tom to make an annual visit to the Lammermoors to buy wool, in 
company with bis friend "Gudeman" Martin. So it was that he 
came to be thrown from his saddle at no great distance from 
Blanerne, the Bervnckshire seat of Mr. and Mrs. Lumsdaine of 
Innergellie — the lady being the sister of his friend, Sir Robert of 
Balcaskie — and thither he was conveyed, but his recovery was 
hopeless from the first. He lingered for weeks, but his last hours 
were soothed, if ever, by an angel — that angel being his own 
daughter. Indeed, so touchingly beautiful was her devotion 
that the lady clung to her as to her own child. She was in this 
way staying at Innergellie when she met the handsome soldier 
Captain Rankine, of the 46th. You know his stor^^ It is no 
idle tale — Sir William Erskine himself told it to Lady Inner- 
gellie — how, silent on the war path as the shadows of the night, 
the Indians had stolen past the sentries and surprised the 
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camp, and how, as he lay asleep in his tent, dreaming the 
while of his Scottish home, a tomahawk was lifted to pin him 
to the earth. It fell, but to find no bloody sheath, being turned 
aside by the valiant arm of Captain Rankine, who, when all was 
seemingly lost, so rallied the regiment as to avenge the attack 
and kill the Red Chief so long the evil genius of the war. 

At the close of the campaign the two friends, for so the 
General treated his deliverer, had retired to Fifeshire, where 
Sir William gave him the lease of the beautiful little estate of 
Barnsmuir, within a few furlongs of Innergellie, hence the 
friendship, and by-and-bye the more sacred tie between the 
Captain and the fair orphan. But why linger on the story — 
suffice it to say that the nuptials took place with great state in 
the old manor, when Sir William renewed the offer of the 
estate, which, however, was refused, save with him as the land- 
lord. It was a happy home — where else did so many lovely 
blossoms nestle in the hall ? — one being the love dream, you 
remember, all through his eventful life of Thomas Chalmers. 

The Councillor, for such he was in his native burgh, left a 
second daughter, by whom, as Mrs. Carstairs, his descendants ' 
are likewise to-day an honour to the old home in all parts of the 
Empire. 




Sit Ibattig lEt6ktne, 




NE lovely forenoon in the summer of 1753 
a beautiful yacht, with snow-white sails 
and ensign fluttering at the gaff, tacked in 
the offing of Anster. The tide was out, 
but she had unmistakably an errand to 
the pier. 

" That chield can baud the tiller," said 
the old shoremaster as the vessel spun 
round on the other tack. 

" WTiat can sic a braw bird be seekin' 
at oor nest?" asked Bailie Johnstone. 

" Ten or twelve kegs o' smuggled gin ; what hangs ane makes 
anither Laird o' Pitkerrie," muttered the tipsy cadger. 

" It must be a message to «j," cried Collector M*Naughton, 
swelling with pride. The yacht continued to manoeuvre, to the 
delight of the townsfolk, till at a critical moment the boom was 
seen to snap, and before those on board could let go the anchor 
she drifted o;i the Gatt. It was an exciting moment. The stiff 
harr was sending the waves in spindrift over the reef, and now, 
with sails flapping in the breeze, the yacht began to toss so 
wildly that she was soon likely to go to pieces. But when does 
the crowd in a Scottish seaport stand with folded hands in the 
hour of danger ? Even the barrowmen employed at the con- 
struction of the new or west pier sprang at the first call to launch 
a boat to the rescue, evidently to the unconcealed relief of the 
passengers, viz., a military-looking gentleman, and three elderly 
companions. 

" Will you conduct me to the house of Bailie James Peat ? " 
said the tall officer. They were accordingly led to the tene- 
ment in the High Street, erected in 1623 by John Clephane, 
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afterwards so well-known as the birthplace of John Goodsir, but 
rebuilt the other year by Mr. T. A. DalzelL Endless were the 
speculations that night in the ancient burgh as to the strangers 
and their errand. It is true, that the officer was saluted in the 
Tolbooth Wynd by Sergeant Kemp, as " My old Colonel, Sir 
Harry Erskine," but this only added to the mystery about his 
visit. Next day, however, the secret was so well blown as to be 
the one topic of the coast. It was indeed no other than Sir Harry, 
who, the story went on to tell, was to retire from the Ayr Burghs, 
which he had represented since the general election of 1747, 
to fight his old enemy. General Anstruther, for the East of Fife 
group. Bailie Johnstone laughed outright. " He, he, he, like blind 
Easson, Pittenweem and Crail 'ill fiddle as ye fee, but the Ansters 
and Kilrenny. He, he, he." In truth at this time one of the An- 
struthers was bound by every tie to the General. By his in- 
fluence he had got the furious brewers to consent to the two- 
penny tax to build the west pier, for which this same session he 
had obtained the first of the two Acts of Parliament, paying the 
expenses to the last shilling out of his own pocket till the town 
owed him no less a sum than ;£36o. But Sir Harry was no com- 
mon adversary, in fact he was irresistible, how else could he be. 
Look at his canvass in West Anster. In his house to house call 
on the voters,*/.^., the members of Council, he knocked at old 
Rob LyalPs door. " Is my friend the Councillor in ?" he asked, 
with a gracious smile, as Rob's spouse hirpled to the threshold. 

" He's no far awa, sir. Rin, Jenny, and get your fether ; he's 
mucking the soo." 

" Oh, do not disturb him in such an interesting avocation, 
it will be such a pleasure for me to call again," interposed the 
Baronet, with a low bow ; and giving her at the same time a 
parting kiss, so as to slip a guinea into her mouth. 

" Eh, Peggie, an' what did you say," asked her cousin. 

"What did I say? Just telt him, * Kiss my dochter tae. Sir 
Harry, kiss my dochter tae.' " 

Here is no less a personage than the philosopher Hume on 
the prospects of his friend. It is an epistle to Dr. Clephane. 

" I must tell you good news of our friend Sir Harry. I am 
informed that his talent for eloquence ^vill not rust from want of 
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employment. He bids fair for another seat in the House, and, 
what is the charming part of the story, it is General Anstruther's 
seat which he is to obtain. He has made an attack on the 
General's boroughs, and by the assistance of his uncle's interest 
and purse is likely to prevail. Is this not delicious revenge ? 
It brings to my mind the story of the Italian who, reading that 
passage of Scripture, * Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,' burst 
forth, * Ay, to be sure ; it is too sweet for any mortal.' I own I 
envy Sir Harry. I never can hope to hate anybody so perfectly 
as he does that renowned commander, and no victory, triumph, 
vengeance, success, can be more complete. Are not you pleased 
too ? Pray anatomise your own mind, and tell me how many 
grains of your satisfaction is owing to malice and how many 
ounces to friendship." 



PART II. 

The encounter between the Baronet and Luckie Stewart, the 
old barber's wife at the brae, is thus related by David Hume in 
a second epistle to the Doctor. " Sir Harry lives among his 
boroughs, but not so assiduous in his civilities as formerly — an 
instance of ingratitude which one would not expect in a man of 
such nice honour. I was lately told that one day last winter he 
went to pay a visit to a deacon's wife, who happened in that very 
instant to be gutting fish. He came up to her with open arms, 
and said, *He hoped madam was well, and that the young ladies, 
her daughters, were in good health.' 

" * Oh, come not near me. Sir Henry,' cried she. * I am in a 
sad pickle, as nasty as a beast.' 

" * Not at all, madam,' replied he, 'you are in a very agreeable 
negligee.' 

" ' Well,' said she, * I shall never be able to understand your 
fine English.' 
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" * I mean, madam,* returned he, * that you are dressed in a 
very genteel deshabile.' " 

At this time Kilrenny or Cellardyke, the General's stronghold, 
was the returning burgh. But Sir Harry's courage was equal to 
the occasion. In East Anstruther he had a friend, as you saw, 
in Bailie Peat, the cripple huckster, but before his opponents 
were aware he had a strong party in the Council. It had been 
so, indeed, ever since that rainy night the muffled horseman 
with the searching look alighted at James Black, the tobacconist's, 
door. It was the Hon. James Oswald, of Dunnikier, whose 
coming was so far expected that the two bakers, Willie Hodge 
and Rob Peattie, with Saddler Bald and four or five other 
Councillors, were seen sneaking in by the Wynd. The con- 
spirators were sworn to silence, and nothing was divulged, 
though it was by and by an open secret how Tacksman Mac- 
dougal had paid the last penny of the protested bill — how 
Charlie Mitchell had got as many guineas below the water stoup» 
as to buy the fine grey mare in place of the wretched nag killed 
amongst the rocks at the running of the cargo of gin, and how 
the mysterious friend had restored Rob's credit as well as his 
oven, and obtained an appointment for Willie's blockhead son 
in the Custom House yacht. There was likewise the dream of 
Bailie Reid's wife, and its wonderful fulfilment. But let us give 
the story, as a sidelight on the politics of the day, as told in the 
Stationer's shop. Bailie John Reid was skipper and owner of 
the " Triad," a crazy little brig, which, unless every old sailor 
was a lying prophet, was sure to be his coffin. The vessel, 
however, was the first that spring to have her topsails bent for 
the Baltic. She was even to sail on the following day, but during 
the night the Bailie's wife had her fearful dream about the 
foundering of the brig with all hands, which she interpreted as 
nothing else than the warning of Heaven. The Bailie made the 
house ring with his mocking laugh till the cabin boy came to tell 
how, in the moonlight, he had seen a blind rat led by others 
along the deck, and then to leave the ship by the cable to 
the pier. The old sailor could scofT, but not at an omen like this, 
and so he agreed to stop at home on being asked to do so in 
the forenoon by Sir Harry's uncle, General Sinclair, who, accord- 
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ing to some, planned the story. Thus it was that, under the 
pretext of being seized with another fit of lumbago, the vessel 
was put in charge of the mate, Alexander Faimey. She sailed 
with the tide, but neither vessel nor crew was ever heard of, 
though Bailie Reid was spared to sail the seas for many a day 
in his grand new brig the " Friendship,*! so named in honour of 
Sir Harry, also represented to the life in the majestic figurehead. 
The battle was begun at Kilrenny, where, as resolved, the 
Council met to appoint a delegate on Tuesday, the 23rd April, 
1754. Bailie Waddell and four others would not desert the 
General, but all they could do was to lodge an unavailing protest, 
for General Sinclair was elected, without an amendement, in the 
interest of his nephew. The East Anster Council met on the 
following day. Bailie Reid, who had devoted himself night and 
day to intrigue for Sir Harry, was the first to enter the Tolbooth. 
He was more than half tipsy, and he even so far forgot himself 
as to chuck the town officer, William Clephane, under the chin, 
though, with all his swagger, he hung | his head like a thief 
before the blue eye of Archie Brown, the slater. The vote was 
as decisive for Sir Harry as at Cellardyke, James Oswald of 
Dunnikier being elected over Sir John Anstruther by eleven to 
seven, and so, as his colours flew to right and left, his old enemy 
quietly retired from the field. The delegates already named, 
along with the friends from West Anster, Pittenweem, and 
Crail, met only to shake hands and congratulate Sir Harry 
over his victory as M.P. for the East of Fife Burghs. 



PART HI. 

" Pm fortifying. Where is the enemy that will besiege and 
take my citadel ?" laughed Sir Harry to the visitors led by his 
brother-in-law, Alexander Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough ?" 
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" It is at least a charming outlook," said the Marquis, turning 
with unconcealed delight to the foreground — the stately old 
church by the stream, the ancient houses to the east, and at 
their feet the green sea fretting on the golden sands — on this 
side of the pier, so busy to-day with the square-rigged vessels 
loosing their snowy topsails to the breeze; to the left, the green 
knolls of the Billowness, and away in the distance the scene 
that kindled the eye of " Marmion," — 

" Preston Bay and North Berwick Law, 
And broad between them rolled 
The gallant Firth, the eye might see 
Whose islands on its bosom float, 
Like emeralds chased in gold." 

Sir Harry's Fort, as it came in this way to be called, is the 
big white house to this hour so conspicuous on the Esplanade. 
It swept away the tumble-down gables and filthy tan-pits that 
so long disgraced the shore, but more than one landlord had to 
be bribed to sell his interest in the row, notably the Httle shoe- 
maker, Willie Darsie, the descendant of the famous " Hallie 
Johne," who died so long ago as the Candlemas of 1 592. Nor 
was any expense spared to embellish the house, hence the 
"find," not so many years ago, of the magnificent sea piece 
"The Fishing Luggers at Eventide," by the younger Van-de- 
velde. The strings of his purse had likewise to be untied, as you 
see, to save the burghs from the vengeance of the General : — 
Anstruther, loth December, 1754, which day the magistrates 
and council " being convened," Bailie Johnstone goes on to say 
that the clerk had written to General Anstruther asking him to 
wait till Whitsunday, but he (the General) replied that his 
money must be paid instantly, and for that purpose had given 
up their bonds in order to raise " diligence." The crisis, how- 
ever, had been so well anticipated that, the minute continues, 
"There and then Bailie Johnstone and his son offered to 
pay over the Council table the debts due by the town, and 
accordingly laid down the money, on which interest was to be 
allowed at the rate of four-and-a-half per cent. The debt, in- 
cluding the five and a half year's interest, was £3^.6 12s. 9d. 

It was Sir Harry's ambition, as he told his neighbour, Colonel 
Scott, the father of the Duchess of Portland, " to live and die 
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M.P. for the Anstruther burghs," and thus to entrench himself 
in every possible way in their interest and affection, he planted a 
Brussels carpet- weaver and his sons as the nucleus of a factory 
in the Cove Wynd. Here is a glimpse of it. 

"Anstruther, 26th June, 1765. — Mr. Johnstone, senior, having 
made a present to the town of a rich carpet, made at Sir Harry 
Erskine's factory in Pittenweem, for an ornament to the magis- 
trates' loft in Anstruther Kirk, the Council accept thereof, and 
return him their hearty thanks for this testimony of his regard 
to the community." 

Sir Harry is the author of the fine song " The Garb of Old 
Gaul." He also excelled as a connoisseur. Here is an anecdote 
in point. He was walking one day along the old Cattle Market, 
i.e. the School Green at Anstruther, when his steps were arrested 
by the children, big and little, dancing with glee at the lyke 
gate. It was a picture in chalk. 

" Who is the artist ?" inquired Sir Harr)\ 

"I dinna ken, but Davie Martin did it — it's the minister," 
squeeked wee Archie, and there, in truth, sketched to the life 
was dear old John Nairn, lying over the cushion, droning away 
till every skipper in the sailor's loft, and even vinegar-faced 
Katie Ward on the pulpit stair, was fast asleep. Rude as it 
was, he could see the touch of genius in every stroke, and, look- 
ing for the boy, he stepped into the school just in time to save 
him from the clutches of his father, the dominie. 

"He's naething but an idle ne'er-do-weel. Sir Harry, that 
murders every verb?^ But you know the sequel— how the truant 
was sent to Rome to return to paint and engrave the portraits 
which have made the name of David Martin a household word 
in Scottish art. But, after all. Sir Harry is best remembered in 
one of a hundred instances like this. It occurred in the May of 
1765. 

" Gang hame and tell Tam Horsburgh frae me tae tak' the 
cradle string and let Elsie tae the sea," said the imperious old 
Countess of Kelly, wrathful at being disappointed of a supply of 
fish for the grand dinner at the Castle. Stung by the message, 
the skipper put off that dark morning, though his blind mother 
groped to the door to hold him by the jacket. 
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" Oh, Tam, I hav'na steekit an e^e'thae three nichts for the 
canny ca'," an omen only too sadly fulfilled in the swamping of 
the boat and the loss of all hands a few hours later, a couple of 
miles in the offing of the Sandy Craig, but within the week Sir 
Harry sent a donation of fifteen guineas to buy bread for the: 
wives and children of the eight sufferers. 

He was the son and heir of Sir John of Alva, and, joining the 
army, served as Lieutenant-Colonel under his uncle. General 
Sinclair, in the famous expedition to Port L'Orient, where he 
received a wound that gave him no little pain, especially 
in east winds, as he told his venerable neighbour in the Manse. 
Amongst his latest honours was his appointment as keeper oF 
the King's Roads and Bridges, and conductor or guide in the 
royal progress. 

He was likewise promoted to the rank of Major- General, and 
to the office of Secretary to the most noble order of the Thistle, 
when, having as a placeman to seek re-election, he was returned 
without opposition. East Anster being the returning burgh, on 
Wednesday the 6th of June. By this time he had nothing to- 
fear from his old opponent. General Anstruther. 

The hurricane was at its fiercest on the night of the i8th, 
November, 1760, when the watchers gathered at the bedside 
of the veteran now in his eighty- third year. He had beea 
unconscious for the last three hours, but he raised his hand,. 

" Harness the greys for the last run, by ." He died with 

the oath on his lip. 

The order was obeyed. He lies buried in his cousin's aisle,, 
but yoked to the four high-mettled steeds the hearse was stand- 
ing at the churchyard gate at Elie before the first of the mourn- 
ing coaches had emerged from the West Port of Pittenweenv 
Sir Harry's own race was so nearly run after his second election 
that he died in the following August. He left an infant son, 
who, forty years later, succeeded his distinguished uncle as 
second Earl of Rossyln. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ANSTRUTHER PULPIT. 
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NE of the last, as well as one of the best, 
types of the old Scottish Minister was 
the Rev. Robert Wilson of East An- 
struther. He was the son of a Dunino 
farmer, and his destiny was the plough ; 
but one night his mother dreamed a 
dream, which, being interpreted by the 
spaewife at the Den, led to his wagging 
his pow in the pulpit. And so it came 
about — though he was on the other side 
of thirty when, at the death of John Nairn, who with his father 
filled the pulpit for well nigh eighty years — he was ordained to 
the parish in the spring of 1776. Of all things, he was a man of 
peace, but by a strange turn in the thread of fate, he was all his 
time in " het water " in the law courts. At his coming he had 
to soothe the titular, the Laird of Kilrenny, so as to get a stipend 
of ;^7o to £So. His next contest was with regard to the Manse, 
which, not being inhabited for years, was little else than a ruin. 
The glass and even the framework was out of the windows, 
scarcely a gray slate was left entire on the ridge, while the floor 
was so rotten, that one day, by an incautious step, the Architect 
or referee sat on the beam like a saddle. 

As the fabric, built by James Melville in 1 590, was and is 
owned by the town, he spoke to the Chief Magistrate, Bailie 
Chalmers, about its repair. True to his promise, the Bailie 
reported the conversation to his colleagues. Clerk Plenderleath 
advised the Council to disown the claim. 
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" He's sae blate, he'll no fash ye," said old James Hogg. 

" I'm no sae sure o' that," rejoined Skipper Ballardie. " He's: 
like John's dog, h^ll no growl, but h^ II grip J^ And so it proved, 
for by his appeal to the Presbytery, the town was ordered to 
repair the old Manse or build a new one. Estimates were 
accordingly made, when economy turned the beam, for in the 
one case, the expense was ;^i2o, and in the other £i^, and 
so the interesting old relic was saved from destruction. This 
was in 1798; but it was only the beginning of his troubles, seeing 
that he had no fewer than ten such memorials in the course of 
his ministry to the close-fisted Council, though, as he lamented 
to David Todd — sae meek and mild — " That he had spent mair 
oot o' his ain pouch than wud ha'e rebuilt it." 

In his own way, however, he obtained in the summ.er of 1828 
the existing grant of £^0 a, year from the Exchequer in lieu of 
an adequate manse and glebe — a fact only known some seven 
or eight years later — to the unspeakable wrath of the " Bulls o' 
Bashan," as he called the dissenters in the Council. 

He was no less successful in resisting the Bailies in the 
memorable attempt in 1819 to seize the seat rents. 

" There is not a question the Church belongs to us as a part 
of the Common Good," cried Councillor Willis, a son, by the 
way, of the minister of Leslie, holding the charter with one 
hand, and making the table ring with 'the other. But the 
minister quietly pointed to the fact that the householders had 
entered into a pledge, about 1720, to pay for their seats, as 
a kind of free-will contribution, to enable the Session to 
uphold the fabric. It was ruled, by Lord Pitmilly, that it 
should so continue. Hence it was that, fifteen years later, or in 
1834, the fund was provided to remodel the church, on the plan 
of that bom Architect, John Sime, at the time assistant minister 
in Pittenweem, the result being the finest interior in the East of 
Fife. Dr. Chalmers tells that he prayed for grace to listen to 
Mr. Wilson's sermon, and perhaps he was not alone. He had 
in a marked degree the sing-song deHvery once so familiar in 
the Scottish pulpit, but, nevertheless, he was respected far and 
near as one of the most Evangelical preachers of his day. His 
style was unique ; for example, in discoursing one Sabbath on 
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the two men who went up to the temple to pray, he told his 
liearers — " As to this Pharisee, my brethren, he was naething 
but a puppy — an impudent puppy." 

It was the custom for such old women as were not over quick 
in hearing to sit on the pulpit stair. It happened one Sabbath 
that Jean Balsillie, who, in her day, kept a kind of Infant 
School, in which she taught Tam Chalmers and WiUie Tennant 
" the ABC and hoo tae cast the loop," was rather late in bustling 
to her seat, so much so that she had to whisper rather audibly 
to her neighbour — " Whaur's the place, Kate ?" Looking over 
the pulpit he electrified the church, " What are ye makin' ony 
orashin at, Jean ? It's the Twenty-Fifth Psalm — twaexes and a 
vow, woman.*' 

The Rev. James Brown, ordained to Kilrenny in 1819, was in 
great esteem for his pulpit gifts. It was a bye- word far and near 
an the time of his predecessor, Joseph Duncan, "As toom as Kil- 
renny kirk," but such was the charm of his silver voice that 
the stairs to the gallery had to be lifted outside in 1826, so as to 
-extend the sittings to all but a thousand. This was being done 
when the two ministers met in the Lady Walk — so called from 
its being the route of the Abbot and his monks in the procession 
with the effigy of St. Mary — between Balmerino and the bap- 
tistry of St. Ayle. The greetings over Mr. Wilson continued — 

" Mr. Brown, they say ye'r a graund preacher, but, sir, if your lum 
reeks as lang as mine it'll needsoopin\ man." About sixty years 
Ago Anster had the reputation of being the most drunken town 
on the coast. How else could it be with the Beggars' Benison 
and other convivial clubs patronised by the first in the land. 
Mr. Wilson was too faithful a watchman on the walls of Zion to 
'be silent. 

" Bailie, the sermon was preached at you — the minister never 
;ance taen his een aff the laft," said the roguish draper. Of 
•course the company was the echo, till the tipsy carter. Sabbath 
night as it was, rose in a towering passion to demand an 
explanation. Mr. Wilson, however, was not to be overawed. 
" Hoots, hoots, Jeems, if the shae disna fit fling'd aff, but if 
there's a corn on yer tae/ar^/, man." 

The Bailie did not stop for further counsel. But he was never 
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in so much perplexity as about the vicarage teind. These were 
once of such value that James Melville thanked God that he 
had so provided the means to endow a minister in the town. 
And this was so far true that the Bailies continued to hold it 
in tack from Mr. Wilson's predecessors at 400 merks a year, 
but having long entailed a yearly loss of some ;^i5 on the 
Common Good, it was resolved at his settlement to discontinue 
the arrangement. Thus it was that he or his agent collected 
the teind, and unaware of the exemption of the boats of 
Cellardyke, he, on one occasion, insisted on the usual payment, 
viz., a shilling in the pound of the sale. Served with the notice 
of an action at law, he seized his hat and staff and ran to his 
faithful adviser. " Cast your brat the noo, David," referring to his 
shoemaker's apron • and so he entreated his elder to get the 
skippers to compromise the case — his parting being long a bye- 
word. 

" Let it be Peggie Millar's best — there's naething heals a sair 
like a dram, David." 

The worthy old minister, as you see by his tombstone, died 
on the 1 2th January, 1839. 



"^<V^ 




Captain Stewart, (fb.p.; 



OR, 



HOW THE SEAT WAS LOST AND WON 
BY THE PORTEOUS MOB. 




A I ?S me ; puir Andrew we kent sae weel 
liaiigit like a dog," sobbed the Bailie's 
u ife, but she is by no means alone in her 
^^inpathy there in the surging crowd of 
men, women, and children round the tall 
horseman who, as you see by the panting 
steed, has spared neither whip nor spur 
tm the journey. Such was the excitement 
in the streets of Anster over the news 
that the smuggler was executed accord- 
ing to his sentence that bitter April day in the year 1736. You 
do not wonder that it is so. Ever since the day that, in spite of 
his mother's tears, he had left the snug little bakehouse in Path- 
head to begin Hfe as a smuggler, he has been as a captain on 
the coast. His very losses, when left without a shilling, only 
endear him as the misfortunes of a patriot, for to realise the 
situation you must keep in mind that in the eyes of Scotland 
this day the duty or tax is just so much tribute money wrung 
by English jealousy and greed. Nowhere was this feeling so 
intense as amongst the good folk of Anstruther ; for example, in 
Barber Bruce's shop or Rob Peattie's smithy, where they met to 
read and discuss the papers so mysteriously posted in London, 
containing the debates in Parliament over the Bill to ruin the 
city of Edinburgh for the Porteous Mob. " It's passed after all, 
but only by the casting vote of the chairman, 130 to 130, by 
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G — ," hissed the old Major, as he broke the seal to read in the 
clerk's parlour how the Bill was reported in Committee. But 
who shall tell the anger burning in every cheek when it trans- 
pired that the one Scottish member who had supported the 
Government was their own representative, General Philip 
Anstruther, of Airdrie. So far you get a glimpse of it in the 
anecdote. Soon after his vote the General was rewarded with 
the Governorship of Minorca. Being at Airdrie, and afraid^ 
steel as he was, of the popular resentment, he, instead of crossing 
at Petty.cur, not to speak of Anster and Grail, hired the Earlsferry 
fishers, Rob Pearson and Tarn Ogilvie, to take him to Dunbar. 
Unkno\vn, as he conceived himself to be in his big military 
cloak, he accosted the men in the wayfare, " I suppose you 
rascals are all great smugglers." 

" Oh, ay," chuckled Rob, "but I dinna think we ever smuggled 
a General afore." " Time heals every trouble," says the proverb, 
but it did not soften the public hatred to the General ; hence the 
savage joy to East and West at the Election of 1741, over the 
announcement that he was to be opposed by the dashing young 
soldier, John Stewart, the second son of the Earl of Moray. 

The Captain, as he was called, was the beau /VaSfrt/ of a popular 
candidate. 

"He has the figure of an Adonis," sighed the little Blue- 
stocking, and long before the days of Sam Slick, was versed 
in all the magic of soft sawder — that is, he could squeeze a 
lemon with the Bailie ; sip tea with the daughters ; quote a 
passage of Scripture, or sing a love-song, just as it suited his 
company. He was equally at home in the kitchen and in the 
drawmg-room. And where is the daughter of Eve that could 
resist his bewitching ? Listen to the tea party in Lucky Lyall's, 
" Oh, ay, he's jist a jewel — ^he gien Kirsty the brawest plaid in 
the parish," said Fat Annie. " And promised tae pit my Willie in 
the Custom House, and Rob on the quarter deck o' the gun 
brig," hiccoughed the Bailie's wife. 

"Only think, an Earl's son tae tak' the bairn on his knee — unlike 
some folk, no tae forget a luck penny, I'se tell ye," cried the 
little mother. " Yes, he's a gentleman, a rale gentleman," said 
the hostess, and ever>^ cup clattered in the chorus. 
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In Pittenweem and Crail the Captain came, like Cassar, to sec 
and conquer. If the secret must be told, the Laird of Thirdpart 
had secured the one, and Bailie Melville the other, but it was 
far otherwise in the Ansters and Kilrenny. Of course, from the 
first, the sweet voices were with him ; even the wives, in the 
enthusiasm of the hour, were seen to lift the " kail pat " on the 
hearth, or hurry from tea drinking in the closet, the vice of the 
age, to join in the cheer ringing to east and west, as he pranced 
along the causeway. Still not a single Bailie or Councillor — 
the Electors of the time — was known to be in his interest. 



PART II. 

" The game is up ; I shall retire," he told the clerk that night 
they were so significantly bowed to the door by old Bailie 
Aitkenhead, and a rumour to this effect actually flew in the 
burghs. 

But, meanwhile, you ask where was the old General .'* 

In the spring he was still at his post in the Mediterranean, 
but as soon as the clouds began to gather he was recalled by 
his friend. Sir Robert Walpole — at last aware of the overwhelm- 
ing influence in Scotland of the Duke of Argyll. Posting to the 
east of Fife, the General, before he slept in the big parlour of 
Airdria, had an interview with his lieutenants. A smile of satis- 
faction lit up his haughty features at the report. 

"We're as safe as in Gibraltar," he cried, and, according to 
Bailie Nairn, "there never was such drinking and feasting as 
over the Jubilee." 

Such was the situation that Saturday night when the horse- 
man rode to Bailie Waddel's door — there in the curious turret 
that confronts you till this day in the west end of Cellardyke. 
The Bailie and his household are singing the evening Psalm, 
but the stranger kicks the door in a way that brings every 
neighbour to his window. 
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" "WTio's there ?" asks an angry voice. 

" The SherifPs writ from my Lord Rothes," is the gruff answer, 
but the bar is unshot in an instant, and one of the Bailie's sons 
being called to hold the bridle, he and the officer step to the 
head of the plat, where, the receipt being signed for the warrant, 
the rider, without a minute's pause, spurs on with his message. 
At this time, such is the mode of election in the Scottish burghs. 
The writ is to hand on the night of Saturday, the i6th of May. 
It requires, in the name of the heritable Sheriff, that the head 
Bailie shall call the Council on the third day, the Sabbath not 
being in the count, to fix day and hour for the election of a 
delegate, who, as one of the five, is to meet in the returning 
burgh to choose a member, or commissioner, as he is called, to 
Parliament. The Council accordingly met in the several burghs 
on Wednesday, when, in the case of Kilrenny, it was resolved 
to choose a delegate on Saturday. As the returning burgh, all 
is noise and excitement in West Anster, but the town officer, 
Saunders Mentiplay, walks in solitary state to the tall cross in 
front of the Tolbooth of Cellardyke. At the given hour the 
Bailie takes the big chair. Two of the sixteen members of 
council are absent. 

"Oh, yes," observes the Chairman, "but Bailie Reid and 
Skipper Edie are windbound, and sae, as they canna be here, 
we'll proceed." 

" I move that the Clerk reads the Act, syne that we ane an' a' 
tak' the oath against bribery and corruption," says a hard voice. 
It is Bailie Cooper. 

" I second ye," stutters Treasurer Simpson. 

" I say, as I have said before, it's unnecessary, and I for one 
shall not do it," cried the Chairman, giving the table a tremen- 
dous rap with his clenched hand, and to right and left comes 
the approving chorus " Agreed, agreed," none being so loud as 
the ruddy-faced shoemaker, Stephen Williamson. "And now 
to come to business," continues the Bailie in triumph, " I pro- 
pose Major-General Anster o' Airdrie to be our delegate." 

But the hard voice breaks in — " Gie me the oath. Clerk." 

" And me, me," echoes the Treasurer. 

It is done. 
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" I, John Cooper, magistrate of the burgh, propose myself to- 
be delegate." 

" I vo-vote with and for ye," echoes the Treasurer, but this- 
time his voice is fairly drowned in the scornful laugh of the rest,, 
who all declared for the General, so that the vote stands twelve 
to two in his favour. 

Bailie Waddel is jubilant, and so, with another cheer for 
Airdrie, he and his friend retire to the ante-room to enjoy the 
smoking punch-bowl, as the Clerk softly whispers to the leading 
conspirator — " Your commission, the one commission with the 
town's seal, will be ready at my office to-night." 



PART III. 

All is noise and excitement, as we have said, this lovely fore- 
noon in West Anstruther. It is a holiday all round, as you see 
by the throng clustering like bees about the cross at the Burial 
Yett, or more numerous still, perhaps, on the parapet of the old 
stone bridge there to the left of the ford. You soon get the 
reason why. 

"I'll spoil their ruffles, the false turncoats," screams the 
heckler's crazy wife, with the magazine of rotten eggs in her lap. 

" Oh, if I could but get at their haffets," echoes little Peggie 
Darsie, between her teeth. 

" Stewart for ever ! Hooray !" cries the mob, but hark ! that 
lusty shout on the other side of the burn. It comes nearer and 
nearer till the air quivers with the cheer, " Anster for ever !" 

" It's the Dykers," hisses the crooked mason with a savage 
oath, and truly the tables are turned ; for, as if by some precon- 
certed signal, fifty fishers, picked men as you see by their 
springing step, hold to the bridge precisely as three chaises, 
with a party of horsemen, defile towards the ford. A cry — a yell 
of baffled rage — rings along the causeway, but eveiy fisher's hat 
is in the air to the answering shout, " Anster for ever !*' 
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But listen to that shrill tongue at the parapet, " Oh, ye ill- 
faured villain." It is the heckler's wife ; but at the moment a 
laughing son of the sea gave such a dexterous turn to her elbow 
that the ^%% aimed at the foremost rider flies tilt, with all its 
fragrance, into the eye of little Peggy. 

" You filthy harlot," shrieks the vixen, flying like a wild cat at 
the hair of the crazy one, and before an explanation can be 
thought of half the gossips in West Anstruther, siding with this 
or that combatant, are in the thick of the fight, biting and 
scratching, till the cry, " There's the minister," sends even Peggy 
with the speed of the wind to her own fireside. 

In the meantime the fishers have gathered in a ring at the 
Tolbooth door. Here is the secret. Like his father, the General 
has always been liked by the fisher folk, but never so much as 
to-day, for, as they will tell you, he never rested night or day 
this spring to save the coast from the hated press-gang. But 
the cavalcade is now safe at the foot of the stair. The General 
is the first to fling himself from his horse and grasp the hand of 
his tall and handsome cousin. Sir Philip of Balcaskie. The 
greeting is no less cordial to stately old Bailie Aitkenhead ; but 
you cannot catch a syllable for the deafening uproar — the yelling 
and hooting, the cheers and counter cheers, especially when the 
two Bailies, Saunders Robb and Peter Thomson, with their six 
associates, steal from the chaise to the Tolbooth. And now we 
are face to face with the most extraordinary episode in this 
famous election. Having cause to suspect the fidelity or firm- 
ness of these adherents, the wily old General had taken the 
precaution first to invite and then to detain the eight by a 
thousand tricks as fast prisoners at Airdrie House. They were 
feted like princes ; the dinner, prepared by his own cook, was 
served on silver dishes, the finest vintage in his cellars was at 
their call, and night after night the magnificent stateroom was 
turned into a theatre or concert hall, with stars all the way from 
London for their special entertainment ; but at the same time, 
so strict was the watch of the armed patrol, that they were never 
once allowed to leave the i precincts of the house or to see a 
friend, no matter how pressing the message might be. And so 
it continued ever since the proclamation for the new Parliament, 
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that is seventeen or eighteen days before the nomination meet- 
ing on Wednesday, to which they were driven from and back 
again to Airdrie without seeing wife or child — in fact, though 
Councillor Watson's mother died in the interval, he could not, 
to the scandal of the neighbours, attend her funeral. But the 
wiles were no less unscrupulous on the side of the enemy. The 
cunning old Edinburgh merchant, John Wilson, has been for 
weeks with a full purse on the coast, trying to persuade one and 
all, in the name of the Lord Provost, that if the East of Fife 
group is so infatuated as to return the " renegade soldier," as he 
calls the General, steps will be taken by the Convention, in 
which the city is all powerful, to put on such taxes or restrictions 
as will be sure to ruin the trade of the burghs. In this way, 
along with his artful bribes, he contrives to seduce no fewer than 
nine of the nineteen Councillors to the interest of the nominee 
of the Duke. Hence the contest has all the fever of a neck-to- 
neck gallop on the racecourse. But this much by way of pre- 
lude. Let us now return to the ongoings in the Tolbooth. 
Each party who is in full strength takes its own side in the dingy 
Httle room. The first shot in the conflict is fired by Councillor 
Lyall, who protests against Sir Philip being in the Council, 
inasmuch as he is neither a trader nor a householder in the 
burgh. The Baronet springs to his feet — 

"I appeal to the Chair, sir ; is it not notorious that by the 
vote of this man I have year after year represented the burgh 
in the Convention — nay, he himself was the first to tell that I 
had saved West Anster from ruin by buying the town's victual 
at the last roup." 

But the half tipsy little Councillor is not to be put down. He 
is again on his feet to twit the eight, one by one, of being 
detained like so many jail birds at Airdrie. The peaceable old 
Bailies, as well as Treasurer Edmonstone, terrible as he is in 
his smithy, say nothing, but it is otherwise with his finger 
pointed at young Saunders Bisset of the Milton, who, making 
his hand fall like a sledgehammer on the table, tells his accuser — 

" It's a lie, a d lie, and but to dirty my fingers I would 

twist your neck, sur, for saying sae." 

The grand debate, however, as at Cellardyke, is about the 
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bribery oath, which Councillor Lyall and his party hold is binding 
on one and all, but which Sir Philip, the leader on the other side, 
contemptuously refuses to take, and so, in spite of the Clerk's 
protest, the vote is put, with the result that nine declare for 
John Wilson, and ten for Sir Philip, who is thus returned by a 
single vote as delegate for the burgh. 

" Tush, man," said the old General, " one is as good as ten ; 
it makes me as fast in the seat, and, by G — , in spite of the ten 
thousand guineas it has cost Arg>'ll to fight me." 



PART IV. 

And now we are face to face with the crowning act in the 
drama this breezy forenoon, Friday, the 28th of May, 1741. 
The crowd is as big and clamorous as ever at the ricketty little 
Tolbooth. 

" Hech, wha ever saw sic birling in Wast Anster ?" exclaimed 
old Eppie Robb, the ale wife, as chaise after chaise rattles up 
the causeway. 

"Yes," chettled Nell Wilkie, " but I heard oor minister tellin' 
wi* my ain lugs that the een o' the hale nation is on oor little 
broch this day." 

" Clear the way, you hags." It is David Scott of Thirdpart, 
but best known as Scotstarvit, the delegate for Crail, and 
his terrible huntsman. You know the story — the shriek at 
midnight, and the mangled corpse of the rich old pedlar, 
found next day without a shilling in the east wood of Inner- 
gellie. The insult is answered with a yell of defiance, but at 
the instant it is drowned by a ringing cheer, as the young 
candidate. Captain Stewart, in the uniform of an officer of 
the Guards, seated on a coal-black steed, so gloriously hosed 
as to dazzle every eye, flew up the ford. Scotstarvit's man 
rose in his stirrup — "Stewart for ever, Hu — ," but the girth 
slipping, the luckless varlet dived head foremost into the Tanner's 
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midden, to the unconstrained mirth of the bystanders, none en- 
joying the laugh so much as the gay cavalier who had led to the 
catastrophe. But this was not the only episode at the moment. 
A sedate old weaver, as he seemed to be, in his Sunday coat, 
crossed the bum at the back steps, and was edging his way up 
the lane, when he was seized by a strong hand and dragged 
amongst the ruins, rebuilt some years later by Sir Harry 
Erskine. It was so sudden that before Bailie Cooper, for it is 
he, could utter a word, he lay at the feet of the swaggering old 
dragoon at Airdrie and two companions, as drunk as himself. 

" What are ye seeking here, ye vile hypocrite ? But your glass 
is run, by Heaven it is," cried the soldier, taking a pistol from 
his breast. 

" O dinna, dinna," cried the Bailie, trembling like an aspen 
leaf. " I'll rin hame, I'll :' 

" Hold, let no violence be done even in a righteous cause," 
and as he spoke the venerable head of dear old Andrew Bum 
appeared at one of the back windows of the Manse. 

With a ringing laugh, as if it had been nothing more than a 
rough jest, the sergeant made a low obeisance to the minister, 
and with a parting kick at the Bailie reeled with his comrades 
to the street. Without taking time to rub the dirt from his coat 
the Bailie hastened to the Tolbooth. 

" You are with us at last," cried Scotstarvit, with a smile of 
triumph. 

"As the delegates are all here, let no one enter at your peril," 
cried Clerk Cunningham to the old town officer, David Foggo, 
who, at the signal, slammed to the door, and brandished his hal- 
bert in a way that proved that he at least realised the momen- 
tous issue. But what of the scene in the dingy little Tolbooth ? 
The clerk is pale with excitement as he rises at the head of the 
table to begin the business. The oath of fealty to the king, as 
well as against bribery in every shape, is taken by one and all, 
when Sir Philip of Balcaskie, looking so majestic in his advo- 
cate's wig, lays down his commission as delegate for the burgh. 
An extraordinary scene follows. The snivelling little Edinburgh 
merchant pleads that he, and not Sir Philip, holds the lega 
commission. Protest and counter-protest are tabled, till the 
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Philip and his party, agrees to accept both, when the vote is 
given, need we say, by the one for the General, and by the 
other for his antagonist, the Captain. The old chief, Sir John, 
gives his commission for East Anstruther, and without challenge 
votes for the General ; but the commission of the General him- 
self for Kilrenny is resisted, though only in a half-audible whis- 
per, by Bailie Cooper, who seems afraid of his own voice. _ 

" That man was only voted for by himself and another as 
miserable as he," hisses the General, white with rage, but never- 
theless the clerk, with the same provoking coolness as before, 
holds it to be as authentic as his own. The vote is given ac- 
cordingly, when Scotstarvit, as delegate for Crail, declares for 
the Captain, who, as delegate for Pittenweem, as a matter of 
course votes for himself, and now, as the delegates resume the 
seats, all eyes are fixed on the returning officer for the verdict. 

" The ungrateful old villain," mutters Sir John between his 
teeth, as he sits with his face buried in his hands precisely as if 
weighing a point of life and death. Rising at length, he 
lamented again and again that one so wise and learned in the 
law as Sir Philip had failed to see that it was the duty of one 
and all to take the bribery oath at the election of a delegate, 
and that so brave and true a soldier as the General had dis- 
obeyed orders in this particular. Here, as if overcome by his 
feelings, his voice began to falter, till, after a painful pause, he 
called Heaven to witness that he had no choice but to do accord- 
ing to his conscience, and " To be laird of Pitairthie and Craig- 
loon," sneered the wrathful Sir John, but, affecting not to hear 
the insult, he went on in the same low and deliberate tone to 
put aside the commissions as null and void, to sustain those of 
Bailie Cooper and his Edinburgh friend, and thus tp rule that 
by the majority of good and legal votes Captain John Stewart 
was the representative to Parliament of the East of Fife Burghs. 
Vowing vengeance, the General and his cousins at once left the 
Tolbooth. It was no idle threat, and one of the hottest debates 
in the first session of the House was over the petitions from 
West Anster and Cellardyke against Clerk Cunningham as 
G 
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returning officer at the election. But the authority of Sir Robert 
Walpole was now at an end, and the appeal was lost. 

The Captain's victory was proclaimed on land and sea by a 
great bonfire at the Billowness. He won all hearts by the 
courtesy with which he attended to the interest of the Burghs, 
but in the summer of 1745 he quitted St. Stephen's for a com- 
pany in the 54th Foot, better known perhaps as Lord Loudon's 
Highlanders. He was present and shared so far in the disasters 
of Sir John Cope and his army by being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Prestonpans. The cloud, however, soon rolled by, for 
in less than a year he was appointed Lieutenant- Colonel of 
Lord Drumlanrig's Regiment in the service of the States. Thus 
he did not seek re-election for the new Parliament in 1747, 
when the Burghs returned to their old love. General Anstruther. 

Referring to his promotion, one of his companions-in-arms 
says, " General Stewart is as able as he is brave ;" but be this 
as it may, he was all but forgotten in the scene of his memor- 
able intrigue, when he died, exactly as old as the century, in the 
Lammas of 1789. 
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PS an express frae Elie Hoose," said Bailie 
James Graham, as he glanced at the letter 
thrust into his hand by the saucy little 
groom. " The twa Ansters, Pittenweem, 
Kilrenny, and Crail, are, my Lord says, tae 
send ane o' the five -and -forty Scotch 
members tae the Imperial Parliament. 
Hurrah for the Union ! " 

As he spoke, the fat old Bailie was stand- 
ing with his two colleagues, George Scott 
and William Halson, on the " plain-stanes," under the shadow 
of thfe Market Cross, the old pillar stone, with its famous gilt 
griffin being perched at this time on five or six round steps at 
the Cunzie Bum. 

"I agree wi' ye. Bailie," observed the second Magistrate, 
"but it behoves us tae tak' tent — the remonstrance that we 
oorsel's agreed tae at the Council the nicht afore last has been 
signed by the hail neebours frae the East Green tae the Brig, 
and the discreet old Chapman tells me it's the same in ilka 
burgh, toon, and parish on this side of the Tweed. 

" Oh, aye, but let's gang 'yont and het oor taes, as we drain a 
cog tae the guid cause, in my Lord Low's," laughed their com- 
panion, and, without further parley, they stepped to the tavern. 

Such was the interview on the morning of the 23rd November, 
1706, between the bailies of East Anster at this time, as Kil- 
brachmont used to say, only "sae many finger-stools tae the 
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Laird," this being the wily politician, Lord William Anstruther, 
for whom, as a kind of family heritage it was told, the burghs 
were in franchise. In truth, no man was so lampooned in his 
day ; but it is enough to say, in his vindication, that he had the 
courage to assail the policy that hurled James VI L from the 
throne. In a thousand ways, also, he shielded the coast from 
the vengeance of the Government, which had no fiercer ally 
than his own father, Sir Philip. 

Seventeen years had come and gone, during which his service 
to the State was so far recognised in his appointment as one of 
the Lords of Justiciary, but he was as zealous as ever in the old 
cause, hence, though the Laird of Kilrenny and his Jacobite 
friends could not sleep in their efforts to fan the smouldering fire 
you see in the remonstrance to flame, yet his influence was such 
as to foil every intrigue ; and not only so, but the electors, />., 
the Bailies and Councillors, were to a man at the great banquet 
given by him in honour of the Union in the " Place." 

The first election under the Treaty was in the Tolbooth of 
East Anster, as the head burgh, on the 26th May, 1708, when, 
by the unanimous vote of the five delegates. Sir John was elected 
to the seat. He was so chosen once and again till 171 5, when 
he made way for his cousin, Colonel, afterwards General, Philip 
Anstrutiher, of Airdria. 
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PART I. 




IR WALTER WATSON HEUGHS 
sprung from an old seafaring family in 
Pittenweem, where he first saw the light 
in the Autumn of 1802, in the curious 
little tenement at the foot of Caiman's 
Wynd, a few doors to the west of the 
birthplace of that ornament of his age, 
John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. His 
father, who fought under Nelson at 
Copenhagen, was at this time in the fore- 
top of one of the frigates cruising in the North Sea. His pay 
being small, it fell to his brave partner, Lizzie Anderson, to help 
so far as she could to win the baimie's bread. 

" Oh, aye, it's a stey brae, Maggie, but wi' the help o' the Lord 
we'll get ower it," she said in her own cheery way to the neigh- 
bour. And so the struggle — or the sacrifice, if you like — went 
on till an appeal to the flint-faced but soft-hearted politician 
restored old Thomas to his own fireside as one of the crew of 
the Preventive boat stationed under Lieutenant Hodge at 
Anstruther. Thus it was that the family came to live in the 
little "but and ben "at this end of Cellardyke. Here, sailing 
fiis little smack in the river, or birdnesting in Innergellie 
Woods, our hero grew into a fine, chubby, dark-haired boy at 
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Dominie MoncrieflPs school, and by-and-bye as an apprentice 
with George Shairp in the islet cooperage yonder at the Craig. 
These were happy years, his old comrades tell. But what, 
they ask, "is life on the coast to-day to what it was in the 
joyous long ago " ? Ah ! the merry peals ringing through 
the well-screened window of the big room as the young gallants 
came from east and west — it is the old, old story — to fill the 
needles for the fair sisters — rosy, light-hearted Jeanie Hodge, 
Peggy Watson, and the others who have met to share and 
lighten the task with the herring net. Nor is one incident at 
this period to be forgotten. It was " droonin' the first kittlins," 
that is, to drink his first pay as a journeyman, according to 
custom, with his fellow-craftsmen, when he was tempted by the 
winking one " to drain off a first and second glass." The con- 
sequence was that he was thrown into a raging fever. A faith- 
ful voice was lifted in counsel. 

" Oh, mother, do not speak ; leave me alone — it's the first and 
last time," cried the penitent. 

He was true to his word, and so escaped the shoal on which 
so many of the best and bravest of his companions made 
shipwreck in the voyage of life. He soon realised that he was 
not to climb to fortune by the adze, for within a few months of 
the event referred to, he failed to find employment owing to the 
disappearance of the herring from the Forth. 

" rU get something to do, be it with the pen, the wheelbarrow, 
or the spade," said the carrier's son who became M.P. for 
Dundee, and precisely in the same spirit our hero went a winter 
to the lines. It was with skipper Robert Cunningham in the fish- 
ing boat " Friends," one of the fifteen so employed that season 
at Cellardyke. He was always willing, we have heard his boat- 
mates say, in those trying expeditions in which the big chain 
was slipped at two or three in the bleak December morning, to 
reach the fishing bank. " Kellie ower the glack," that is with 
one of the Sidlaw Peaks over the famous " Peas Valley," and 
thence, after setting hook and line, to beat back in the teeth of 
the rising gale, with one and all perhaps as wet with sweat as 
with the spindrift at the pump or the " peggin'." In such a 
situation the chorus if ever was true, " Here we have toil and 
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little to reward it." But this is not all. Hark, that cry above 
the noise of the wind and the waves ! You listen — it is only 
once and so faint. " A sea-bird on the wing,'* you say ; but, no ! 
it is the death-wail of the poor fisher, as when his own brother 
Andrew sank into a watery grave at the loss of the boat 
"Victory" of Cellardyke, in the gale of 1826. 

In the interval, the Preventive boat, with his father, was 
removed to Crail, when, continuing as one of the household, 
he was associated in a joint venture for the cure of cod and 
ling with the late Thomas Hill. The millmaster at the Dreel 
fitted up a circular saw in 1826, but the experiment had been 
already tried by the Hon. Robert Lindsay of Balcarras, a 
brother, by the way, of the authoress of " Auld Robin Gray." 
It was a notable improvement, for it superseded the old-world 
plan of making or splitting the staves out of billet wood. But 
his public spirit does not end here, in so far that with the fair 
chance of an outlet for the barrels, he supplied the staves on 
credit. No one can now realise the enthusiasm thus excited 
amongst the tradesmen of the coast. 

" If I only had the chance, I know I could do well both for 
the laird and myself," said our hero to the agent. The oppor- 
tunity came, and there was his trussing hammer ringing merrily 
at the foot of the castle yard before the song of the lark. But 
you know what the poet says — 

" The best laid schemes o' mice and men," etc. 

For, by a second failure of the fishing, the barrels were left 
like so much lumber in the loft. Need we say how gladly, 
at such a crisis, he accepted a situation with an old friend on 
board the Leith whaler "William and Ann." He had no liking, 
however, for the Arctic Sea, and so in the spring of 1829 he was 
in the forecastle of the gallant little brig " Ocean," of Dundee, 
on the voyage to Cronstadt. Learning in this way to " hand- 
reef and steer," he crossed the line in a ship bound to the East 
Indies. ' 

" I sling my hammock in the forecastle, but I am resolved to 
spread my cot in the cabin," he wrote to his father. And right 
well did he fulfil "the pledge, for within a few years he was not 
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only the captain, but the owner of that witch of the wave, the 
brig " Hero." This fine vessel was originally built to put down 
piracy in the Indian seas. Her Dutch-like bows above water 
might deceive you, but her beautiful lines, her broad topsails, and 
spars tapering to the clouds, made her exactly one of those 
ocean nymphs of which the poet sings — 

" She walks the water like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. " 

Her exploits in the opium trade are one of the most exciting 
chapters in the romance of the sea. . 



PART II. 

" It's a stirring life, and who would not like it ?" said one of 
his Lieutenants. In truth, there was no end of adventure — one 
day scudding under close-reefed topsails, another close-hauled 
with royals full to the breeze, so as to weather the war-junks 
lying like watch-dogs in every creek of the " Flowery land." 
But the peril was not always in the offing. 

" Was it piracy or murder ? " he asked the pilot, pointing as 
he spoke to the bodies of the two men hanging in chains on 
the left bank of the Meinham. 

"No, they were caught last week smuggling opium — it's 
now a death penalty in Siam," said the pilot with a meaning 
grin. But, all undismayed, he continued his errand to Bangkok, 
where he was in great favour — as well he might, by his magni- 
ficent gifts — with the Royal household, especially the Crown 
Prince, who spent many an hour in the cabin of the " Hero." 
Satisfied that no one would be so reckless, in the teeth of such 
an example, the King had recalled his guard, the consequence 
being that the cargo was landed without any obstacle. It leaked 
out, however, when the rage of the tyrant knew no bounds. 

" Let me catch dat houie — I'll hang, hang de debil," he yelled. 
But, with the cunning of his race, he issued orders to invite the 
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Captain to a grand banquet in the Palace. Of course, it was 
only to be a step to the scaffold, but one of the attendants was 
so grateful for some old kindness that he risked his head to 
warn the intended victim. 

" How can you laugh. Captain Heughs ; I couldn't ? " ex- 
claimed the old Commodore. 

"You may be sure I'll not return to Bangkok, so only think 
how the tiger will stamp and growl over the failure of his little 
plot," and he made the cabin ring and ring again. But the 
truth is that he rejoiced, to use his own words, to be free of 
the accursed traffic ; and so within a week he had put his 
fine new bark in command of the first mate, one of the 
thirteen children, by the way, at Kingsbams Manse who 
inherited all the heroism of his father, the late Dr. Wright, 
in the oft-told anecdote of the rescue of the poor castaways on 
Cambo Sands, in the terrific snowstorm of 1823. At his 
own earnest wish he gave the " Hero " to the young Cellardyke 
sailor, David Fowler, whose tombstone you see to-day at the 
gable of Elie Church. The next step, and the turning one in 
his fortunes, was to charter a big transport to sail with Indian 
timber and live-stock to the infant colony of South Australia. 
His arrival is a red-letter day in the annals of Adelaide. But 
let us stop for a moment to recall the scene. Standing at the 
historic gum-tree where Governor Light met the first settlers, in 
the autumn of 1836, there, at this hour, is the charming watering- 
place of Glen Elg, and hark, the boom of the signal gun as the 
ocean steamer, with the mails, drops her anchor in the busy 
harbour of the Port. And yonder is the city itself, the queen of 
the south, her spires and palaces rising like some scene in fairy- 
land amongst the lovely groves and gardens on either side of the 
sunny river. But it was far otherwise at the Captain's coming. 
The first white man he met was at the gum-tree, the son of the 
English baronet, exiled for the honour of the house. 

" Pll rather die than live in such a wilderness," hissed the 
prodigal, as he fixed his bloodshot eye, first on the weary swamps 
between him and the ocean, and then at the uplands, with no 
sign of life save the little black men, with their spears, skulking from 
tree to tree. Already, however, he could see that resolute spirits 
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were at work, and for himself he had soon no reason to regret the 
speculation, seeing that he obtained a splendid market both 
for ship and cargo. The transaction was closed in the morn- 
ing, and at night he had leased the biggest warehouse in King 
William Street as a kind of cosmopolitan store. He had only 
been a few months in the colony when a holiday excursion led 
him to Yorks Peninsula. 

" There never was such a sheep and cattle run," he said to 
himself, but there was a serious, or rather an insuperable barrier 
in the way, viz., springs to water the flocks and herds. He and 
his black servant, Jacko, went on the search. Every creek, 
every valley was explored, but all to no purpose, and he was 
about to gallop off when a joyful cry met his ear — "Massa, 
massa, wattie, wattie." It was Jacko, dancing with delight over 
his discovery, and there and then he hastened to Adelaide to 
secure an estate as large, if not larger than the county of Fife. 

" I congratulate you, sir," said the Agent. But, nevertheless, 
he used to say that this was the most trying period in his fortunes. 
The store in King William Street, so hopeful at first, brought him 
to the brink of ruin in the end. Suffice it to say that one greater 
han he was betrayed by a Judas. Let us, however, for the sake 
of the lesson, give another of the anecdotes he liked to tell. His 
best friend, as he thought, was the oily-tongued broker, so con- 
stantly vowing his esteem. Being pressed for a sum of ;^6oo he 
stepped into his office. The broker flew with outstretched hands 
to receive him : " My dear Heughs, so delighted to see you." The 
Captain told his errand. It was electric. The smile, the beaming 
look vanished in a moment. " Will you call again in the after- 
noon, sir," he replied with chilling politeness. The Captain was 
stung to the heart, he hurried to the door with the flush on his 
cheek. In fact, his face was so much the index of the conflict 
so natural to the sensitive bosom, that one of the visitors at the 
store, a rough and ready farmer, took hold of his arm. It was so 
kind, so sympathetic, that an explanation at once followed. 
" Tush, man, is that all, here's the money — your hand, that is the 
bond between us " ; and, without another word, he and his big 
frieze coat vanished down the street. But we now come to the 
crowning romance. 
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PART III. 

"What is't, sir, what is't?" said the testy Laird of Airdria to 
the relief minister, who turned land surveyor, as he stood by 
the edge of a field tasting the soil with all the relish of honey. 

"There's a treasure — a hidden treasure in this land, Mr. 
Erskine," and the old skinflint was so overjoyed by the story 
that he rode there and then to Cambo to tell all about it to his 
brother. 

" Had he no favour to ask, Methven ? " remarked the Earl. 

" Only the loan of a five pound note for a month or two," said 
the Laird, and the Earl laughfed till the tears stood in his eye at 
the wily trick. 

Long years after, this anecdote came vividly to the mind of 
one of the pioneers — an East Neuk immigrant to South Aus- 
tralia. A stranger, soiled and weary with his wanderings in the 
bush, asked a night's shelter in his hut. He was glad to see 
the face, and get a talk with a white man, but the one topic of 
the eccentric old Philosopher Monge, for so he proved to be, 
was about the mineral wealth which he had explored in his 
rambles. 

" Puir body, he'& daft, clean daft," whispered the shepherd 
who shared the hut, and so the Httle dreamer passed hammer 
in hand on his way, for in those days the one thought was about 
flocks and herds, or perhaps a patch or two of wheat land ; and 
thus it continued till that memorable forenoon when the youth, 
with nothing better to do than to gather wild flowers, stumbled 
on the green tuft which he carried home, because it was much 
more curious, if not so lovely, as the Acacia blossoms in his 
bonnet. 

An old miner knew it at a glance to be copper ore, and thus 
you have the discovery of the world-renowned Kapunda and 
Burra Mines. And now as link follows link in the chain, it was 
erewhile seen that the treasure was as rich, if not richer, in the 
peninsula where the sheep run of Wallaroo — some ninety miles 
from Adelaide — had been acquired by Captain Heughs. He was, 
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if ever, the right man in the right place. It tired the sleeping giant, 
so to speak, within him, and the wilderness only marked by the 
foot of the savage became as busy as a bee-hive with this and 
that great furnace, the blaze of which was like a meteor in the 
heavens to guide the ocean fleet to the bay, everywhere alive 
with boats and barges laden to the gunwale with the riches of 
earth and sea. 

But we cannot do better than quote the chapter written some 
years ago on the spot : — " In i860, the real value of the Wal- 
laroo Mines, on York's peninsula, was made known. Copper 
had been discovered on the lands years before by Sir Walter 
W. Heughs, who was a large sheepowner there. He persevered 
in his endeavours, with splendid success, to develop the mineral 
discovery he had made. Great quantities of ore were raised 
from the original mine. There was a rush," the writer goes on 
to tell, " to the Peninsula. Other mines were explored ; specu- 
lation began ; companies were set agoing *, shares rose to a 
great price, and as suddenly went down again ; townships were 
proclaimed by the Government ; and, to crown the folly of the 
hour, land rings were added to the gambling in shares. In 
1 861 Moonta was discovered. It was far richer than the Wal- 
laroo Mine, but the right to this grand property was a matter of 
dispute and litigation, though it eventually remained in the 
hands of Sir Walter, and those with whom he shared the 
princely fortune. These mines have been working more than 
twenty years, but neither shows sign of any exhaustion. 
Neither mine ever cost the proprietors a farthing. There were 
big debts on the estate, and thus so far there was a chance of 
loss, but no capital was ever paid up. From the Wallaroo 
mines 391,549 tons of ore have been raised, containing 37,710 
tons of copper, and the dividends paid amount to ;^372,256, but 
it is rather a long time since this mine returned a dividend, but 
the large smelting works owned by the same proprietors at 
Wallaroo Bay and near Newcastle, in New South Wales, and 
worth / 1 00,000, have been built out of the profits and con- 
tributed to the dividends. The Moonta has yielded 424,993 
tons of ore, representing 83,826 tons of copper, and paid 
/ 1,072,000 in dividends, that is, the two mines have put 
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scarcely less than a million and a half into the pocket of Sir 
Walter and his company." 

One of his first friends m Adelaide was the English barrister, 
John Henry Richman. Esteem for the father soon grew into a 
softer passion for one of his lovely daughters, whom he thus 
introduced as his bride to his parents at Pittenweem — 

" My life is now shared with one fair as the day, and who 
excels for grace and beauty." 

"It's as I aye say," exclaimed his mother, "folk 'ill sail like 
oor Watty tae the end o' the warld tae get their ain." 

Some twenty years later, or in 1873, Lady Heughs' sister, 
Olive, was married to the well-known Conservative statesman, 
Sir James Ferguson. 

" I have, as you say, a fortune and a home like a prince^ 
Andrew, but I was happier as one of the rank and file," said the 
Indian nabob, with a weary look to his old comrade at Dominie 
Martin's school. 

But it was not so with Sir Walter. On the contrary, his bee- 
like spirit to seek and find the honey of Hfe was never so con- 
spicuous as when he was known to be the richest man in Australia. 
He revisited Scotland in the Spring of 1866. One of his first 
errands was to Cellardyke, where he grasped his old comrades 
by the hand, as if he had only made a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Indeed, the scenes of his youth were as vivid on his mind as the 
photographs of yesterday. 

"Yes," he laughed to his companions, "I recollect when it 
was just as John Orphat says — *forty-two houses, and not a 
fisherman in one of them, on ^he west side of the Tolbooth, 
thirty-nine on the south side of the street, and forty on the 
north — with the braehead in the count — between the Tolbooth 
and the Harbour Wynd, and fifteen — including Bishop Kennedy's 
castle — so far to the east of it as the Golden Strand.' But," he 
went on to say, " there was room and to spare, seeing that accom- 
modation was only needed for 181 families, or 692 souls, while 
the population to-day, you tell me, is 2380, or all but fourfold." 

He looked about with a kindling eye, for the hand of improve- 
ment had been so busy that the town was all but rebuilt with 
more than one new street where he had gleaned or chased the 
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butterfly, in. the happy long ago. And then the streets were so 
clean and well-paved, in such contrast with the curious intimation, 
which he had not forgotten, by old Drummer Wilson — 

"Notice, that the inhabitants with outside stairs must keep 
their midden or dungstead within line of the same. That where 
there is no outside stair, the midden must be in the garden, or 
lifted within four and twenty hours." 

But his pleasure was never so unconcealed as at the pier, for 
fifty years had made the fishing fleet not fifteen, but fifty of the 
finest and largest boats on the Scottish coast. 

He was conversing with his early class-fellow, Alexander 
Rodger, who owned the first tea clipper to China, when the 
shovels and barrows arrived to begin to the new harbour. 
Like his friend, he fully shared in the enthusiasm of the hour 
over a scheme that was to provide an inner and outer basin 
of twelve acres, with seven feet at low water, though, at the 
moment, he was something more than a spectator of the busy 
scene. The truth is, that in the Indian Seas, as well as in 
the Australian bush, he had cherished the dream of one day 
improving the build and rig of the North Sea fleet, and to 
this end he hastened to advise with the luckless genius, 
Christopher Pottinger. Thus, within the week, the mallet was 
ringing on one of the tidiest little vessels ever built at Anstruther, 
sixty feet in length, eighteen in breadth, and seven and a half in 
depth, round as a baling dish, but with lines as fine as a racing 
yacht, and rigged as a ketch, that is, with mainsail and mizzen, 
to supersede the lug, and so that most fatal of all manoeuvres, 
the dipping of the sail in a breeze. The launch was on the 
1 2th July, 1866. 

" As the fishing craft of the future, let us call her the Pioneer,' 
he said. But though famed as the witch of Fife by her speed 
under canvas, his anticipations were so little realised that after 
being sold and resold, she was eventually wrecked in the fruit 
trade. 

" Our Watty maun aye ha'e a job," his father would say of him 
as a boy, but this was never so true as when he was verging on 
three score and ten. His experiments to economise fuel in 
the smelting of ore were the nine days' wonder at Pittenweem 
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but the grand problem was to improve or apply the turbane. 
The old shoemaker in the Loan, who rushed out of the church 
with the idea that he had found the secret of perpetual motion, 
was not more enthusiastic than Sir Walter over the idea of his 
automatic pump to raise water from the mine, to lift com from 
a vessel's hold, and a hundred such like uses. The new power 
was likewise to supersede the screw and the paddle-wheel, and, 
by way of practical illustration, he had a handsome little steam- 
yacht built at Inverkeithing in the spring of 1867. Here is the 
sequel. 

" Is it a success, Captain Heughs?" 

" No, my lord ; I've missed what another is sure to find." 

He was no vague or idle theorist. An eminent Engineer 
notes of him in his diary : " With his energy and a session at the 
Natural Philosophy Class, this man would be one of the first 
mechanics of his day." 

After a pleasant stay in this and that old Scottish seat, he 
took up his residence in Surrey, precisely like the General who 
establishes his headquarters where he can best collect and dis- 
tribute his supplies, for after all, his interest and his energies 
were as unslackened as ever in the colossal operations at Wal- 
laroo. His gifts were also as princely as his fortune to the colony. 
He fitted out more than one expedition to penetrate the great 
Sahara that so long baffled the foot of the explorer in the inte- 
rior of the continent, and, in particular, it was through his 
munificence that Colonel Warburton was able to set out on his 
ever-memorable journey in the spring of 1873. He was, if ever, 
a self-made man. He began at the lowest round, and climbed 
hand over hand to the top of the ladder, but no one could hold 
more firmly to the axiom that " Science is the key to success ;'' 
and hence his magnificent donations, estimated, from first to 
last, at no less than ;£6o,ooo towards the endowjnent, etc., of the 
University of Adelaide. The grateful Senatus had unveiled his 
bust in marble during his lifetime, and not only so, but as one of 
the most illustrious heroes of Australia — the man who, as if by the 
touch of a wizard's wand, had made the uninhabited desert of 
Yorks Peninsula the heart of busy and prosperous townships — 
Her Majesty bestowed on him the honour of Knighthood in 
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the autumn of 1880, the first time, let us note, that outside the 
circle of politics such a dignity was ever conferred on a native 
of the East of Fife. He never had any ambition to rule in 
Church or State. As he was when he handled the adze or the 
oar, so he was to the end. Nor did he ever forget, like so many, 
the scenes or the friends of his youth. The Psalmist tells us 
" that the days of our years are three score and ten, and if by 
reason of strength they be four score years, yet is there labour 
and sorrow." And so it is, but loving hands were with him ; 
and so the years glided on till the closing scene when his spirit 
passed away as softly as the shadow on the dial in his beautiful 
villa of Chertsey, in the New Year's Eve of 1887. 
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HE villagers of Colinsburgh will not soon 
forget this worthy old neighbour, with his 
mild and thoughtful face, and its crown- 
like setting of silver hair. He had no 
reason to be ashamed of his forebears, 
who so bravely upheld, in calm and storm, 
the banner of the Covenant. Their 
mantle fell on the shoulders of his grand- 
father, who farmed till his dying day the 
lands of Newbum. 
No one needs to be told that the minister of the parish, the Rev. 
James Smith, resigned the living, like his Largo neighbour, to 
organise the Independent Church at Balchrystie. Being a 
sweet and persuasive preacher, the people so went with him that 
the picturesque old sanctuary was all but deserted. Thus it was 
that Colonel Halket sent one day for the leading parishioners to 
announce that his wife, Lady Lawhill, had, as patron, at his 
(the Colonel's) request, given a call to one whose ministry must 
edify one and all. 

Mr. Scott was the only one that broke the silence. 
" I'm no sae sure o' that, sir." 

" What !" exclaimed the Colonel, so giving way to his rage as 
to strike the fafmer with his whip. 

" I'm not so sure that he will restore peace," continued Mr. 
Scott, calmly wiping the blood from his face. 

The Colonel retired, but within the year he waited on the 
farmer. 

"John Scott, I hope you'll forgive me — I was wrong and you 
were right. Mr. Richardson is not the man for the parish." 
H 
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His father leased the beautiful farm of Balbuthie on the estate 
of Kilconquhar in 1789. He lived and died with the reputation 
of being one of the best farmers of his day. Nor was he less 
noted in religious circles for his wonderful outpouring in prayer. 
Joining the Seceders he, with the help, in 1795, of two or three 
friends, set about the erection of the chapel at Barnyards. In 
this work he was not a little assisted by the success of the bright 
young students who, at this time, were to be seen teaching an 
adventure school in every village — like Professor Balmer at 
Kilconquhar ; Dr. Alex. Fletcher, the author of " Family 
Devotions," at Lawhead ; and Dr. John Brown, of Broughton 
Street, at EHe. 

But here we are tempted to give an anecdote of the last of 
the distinguished trio. At the invitation of the pillars of the 
church — the farmer of Balbuthie and Mr. John Russel of Rires 
— the young licentiate preached his maiden sermon at Barn- 
yards. Need we say that the discourse was the first topic of 
the two as they met in the little group at the door of the chapel. 

" Weel, neebour, what dae ye think o' oor young friend the 
day?" 

" Hoots, John, it's jist like hissel' — bonny, unco bonny, but 
naething in^t,^^ 

If such critics could not see a single scintillation of the rising 
star, who shall laugh at Jean Balsillie, the venerable spinster, 
that, as she said, " taucht Tarn Chalmers his carritchers," />. 
catechism. 

Some time after his ordination to Kilmany, he preached one 
forenoon in his own Anster. Overtaking his early preceptoress 
at the foot of the Cows Close, on her way from church — 

"Weel, Jean, what did ye think o' me the day?" 

The old dame sniffed up her nose — "'Deed, Tam, ye'll never 
be naething but a rattleskuU a' yer days." 

According to Mr. Scott, it was at this time that his father was 
induced to become one of the partners in the Kilconquhar 
Tannery. 

" If it's weel wrought, it's as good as a siller mine, I'se tell ye," 
said the goodman of Sandyriggs ; and he was right, but here 
we ought to explain that every well-to-do shoemaker in Fife 
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used to buy the raw hide and make it into leather, and hence 
the old tan-pits once as manifold as lint holes in every parish. 
So it continued with father and son till the wonderful stimulus 
given to trade by the great war with France. 

The village saddler, being an economist in his way, discussed 
the idea in the Balbuthie parlour, with the result that the 
Tannery was by-and-bye one of the most thriving industries on 
the coast. 

"I'll buy or sell, but I'll not take Jess than ;£iooo for my 
interest," said the manager. 

They bought him out, but in the sequel it involved one and 
all, as you will see, in irretrievable ruin. 

Mr. Scott was born at Balbuthie in the Fall of 1792. He 
learned the alphabet at the knee of old Dominie Wilkie, in the 
Parish School. He also got lessons from the studious Balmer, 
when, after two, if not three sessions, at the Grammar School of 
Cupar, he returned to assist his father. In these days he liked 
nothing so much as to listen to some greybeard, telling how in 
his youth he had tilled not with a couple of horses, but with four 
oxen yoked to the plough, and how wages were said to have 
made a long stride, when in the case of the "orra man" they 
advanced from sevenpence to tenpence a day. As he grew up, 
the opinion of the thoughtful young student came to be valued 
far and near, till one morning in 18 18 the old sailor, Hugh 
Lindsay, the brotiier of the laird of Balcarres, and once so well 
known as M.P. for Cupar and St. Andrews, rode to the field 
where he was at work with the offer of the stewardship of his 
estates in Kent. He entered on his duties, and here is what he 
wrote to Fife — 

" I have made a survey, field by field, and I am satisfied from 
what I see of the soil and climate that you can farm this 
beautiful shire as nowhere else in the world." 

The peasants, however, would not enter into his Scottish 
ideas. He was advised to try coercion, but rather than do so 
he came back to Fife to enter into the London potato trade. 
He was "late and ear*," as the saying is, on his errand, shipping 
cargo after cargo at Newburgh-on-Tay, at the rate of seven 
shillings and sixpence a boll. So it went on till, scanning his 
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ledger, what was his surprise to see that the profit of his London 
agent was all but ^300, or double his own. The hint was not 
lost, for there and then he resolved to be his own salesman, and 
thus, after an eventful passage of nine days with one of the 
Berwick smacks, he arrived in the Metropolis. It chanced that 
one of his fellow-lodgers was a military Scotsman, the son of 
the town clerk of Pittenweem, Lieutenant Charles Graham. 
They were ere long fast friends, so much so that, taking counsel 
together, they resolved to advertise for a wife. But the issue 
was not to be left to chance or fortune ; on the contrar^^ the 
fair ones were to be weighed and measured by a given rule. 
Was arithmetic ever, we ask, so utilised ? Here is the standard : 
Good sense, 17 ; good temper, 17 ; money, 17 ; good constitu- 
tion, 17 ; cheerfulness, 12 ; good face, 10 ; good figure, 10. And 
so you have the hundred points that, in the eyes of the two 
bachelors, gave a model wife. If their Eden was without an 
Eve, it was not the fault of the English ladies. 

"Oh, aye," he would say, "all were below the mark with me, 
though one was as high as ninety-five." 

His friend was not so ill to please. The Lieutenant was 
walking in the park, when he was accosted by a pretty girl. 
From that hour he could neither eat nor sleep. His one topic 
was about the witching smile and graceful step of the stranger. 

" I asked him to be calm," continued Mr. Scott, " and calcu- 
late with me. I tried, but could not allow more than forty-seven. 
He saw with other eyes, but the last time we met, he confessed, 
with a sigh, how far he was mistaken." - 

Within a year or two the infirmities of age so weighed upon 
the shoulders of his father that he was invited to take care of 
the farm. He was soon to be his own master by the death, in 
1833, of his venerable parent, at the age of eighty-five, when he 
set about an experiment which had occupied his thoughts ever 
since the old days at Bromley. It was to cultivate turnip seed, 
and well and patiently did he enter on his self-elected task. 
After all, he was never so happy, especially when the chil- 
dren came trooping day after day from the village to assist in 
the field. Once and again he renewed the attempt, but it did 
not succeed, owing to the fact that two seasons were needed to 
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mature the seed, and not one, as in the South of England. It 
hastened the crisis which has been growing, as we have already 
hinted, ever since the unfortunate hour his father had been 
involved in the Tannery ; and, with a heavy heart, he left the farm 
to live with his sisters— but it was not to give himself up, as you sa 
often see, to idle lamentations. On the contrary, he no sooner had 
leisure than he devoted himself, night and day, to his valuable 
little book on the "Evidences of Christianity," published in 
1854, and so cordially recommended by his friend. Lord Lind- 
say, afterwards Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Dr. Fletcher, 
and other London divines. His Lordship says : — 

"I should think that the little volume (which contains a great 
deal within a small compass) will be very useful." 

His own prayer was to find some antidote for the poison of 
the age, as he believed secularism to be, in the hives of labour ; 
and now, with the same quiet enthusiasm with which he com- 
piled it, he set about the circulation of the book. His plan was 
unique. He hired two or three experienced canvassers. 

"Never underfeed a horse — never underpay a man," the 
kindly old philosopher would say, and fixing the remuneration 
at a couple of pounds a week, with so much in the way of an 
honorarium, he noted a street or town in which they were to 
leave a volume at every likely house, and then, say at the lapse 
of two days, to call again, so as to lift either the book or an 
order. In this way the sale was enormous in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, etc. Nor, from another and 
higher standpoint, was the work in vain. An eloquent revivalist 
visited the coast : — 

" Sow in all waters— sow in all waters," he cried. " Thirty 
years ago a little book was laid on my grandmother's table. 
It was thrown on the shelf— it was forgotten, till, in the search 
for something to read, after an attack of fever, I took it from 
its hiding-place. I laughed ; the * Evidences of Christianity.; 
Yes, so mighty within me was the spirit of Paine and Voltaire ; 
but it was the influence of this book, through grace, that saved 
me." 

It was Mr. Scott's treatise. His interesting leaflet, " God is 
Love," was distributed in thousands amongst the soldiers and 
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sa ilors engaged in the Crimean war ; and another of his little 
effusions, "Five Errors in Theology," etc., was spoken of very 
approvingly by the late George Gilfillan, of Dundee, and others. 

His youngest brother, Andrew, died in 1863, leaving him an 
annuity of ;^40, in loving remembrance of what he owed to him 
in other years. But, nevertheless, he was as energetic as ever 
in the seed trade. So wonderfully, likewise, did he retain his 
strength, that he was to be seen travelling, with a step almost 
as elastic as in youth, the long six miles to Anstruther, so as to 
meet his friends in the Market. Here a new comer one day 
tried to open an account, with the offer of a large discount : 

" No, no," he was curtly told by a leading agriculturist, " Hke 
my father before me I take no turnip seed except from Mr. 
Scott, and we never lose a crop." 

And so the years rolled on till the end came, as softly as the 
shadows over the western hills, on the 24th May, 1877, in his 
85th year. He is buried with kindred dust in the old church- 
yard of Newburn, true to his last wish, " Lay me, oh, lay me, by 
the side of my mother." 




Zhc Ebventute School of 
Seventy l^eats Ego. 




'SE warrant he is the mate of a Baltic 
brig seekin' hands," said Mary Dry- 
burgh, and the guess was agreed to with 
one voice by the gossips, that afternoon 
Dominie Anderson was first seen on the 
causeway. But the errand of the old 
Dundee supercargo soon transpired. He 
was to begin an adventure school 
amongst the whalers' children in Cellar- 
dyke. " I like his looks ; I'll get Willie 
to send his bairns," said Janet Galloway. The same kindly 
interest was taken in the stranger by Annie Ramsay and the 
neighbours, so that the dingy little room on this side of the 
Tolbooth was almost from the first crowded to the door. He 
had no flaming testimonials, but what was far better, he was in 
earnest, and, like the famous Dominie M'Min, he began his 
duties — not at nine or ten as to-day, but in his shirt sleeves at 
six. Yes, " six anti-meridian." " Childer, you must be like the 
watch at sea, on deck at the minute," and he gave as he spoke 
such a tremendous flourish with a dona fide " cat o' nine tails " 
that Rackle Tam, the most incorrigible truant in the parish, was 
never out of his corner a single day. But, after all, his system 
had a charm all its own. His favourite, or rather his one, text 
book was Home's tragedy of " Douglas." Jupiter Carlyle him- 
self, be it in the manse or at the theatre, was never a tithe so 
enthusiastic over its genius. Every scholar had a part or piece 
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to recite. Fancy the scene — the dominie, his grey eyes spark- 
ling with ecstacy, doing duty as prompter, and big blubbering 
Nellie, in the striped short gown, in the part of Lady Randolph — 
" The groaning oak 
Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan." 

Or little Isa Boyter sqeaking in reply — " Forgive the rashness 
of your Anna's love" ; or Willie Morris, as sublime as a hero, 
with a red head and a jacket with one sleeve could be, spouting 
— " My Name is Norval ; on the Grampian Hills" ; or tousy 
Tam Murray, in all the grandeur of Lord Randolph — 
•' Summon a hundred horse by break of day, 
To wait our pleasure at the castle gate." 

What was Actor Thorns, admired as he was in his day, to Jock 
Salter, with his black eye and bloody nose, in the part of Glen- 
alvon, with Davie Meilin as Norval, after that terrible stand-up 
fight with the said Davie at the back of the barns ? 

" Dost thou not know Glenalvon, born to command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee." 
And then the blinking herd from " Cock my Lane," Ned Bauldie, 
with the frightful impediment, and yet who liked so well to 
soliloquise — 

" Here stands the oak, 

The mo-mo-monarch of the wo- wood. " 

And so it went on till in no long time the pupils caught the 
enthusiasm of the master, as you could hear by the pat-patter- 
ing of little feet on the causeway, — here the ruddy urchin, there 
the little sister at his heels, munching as they run the well- 
Tjaked barley scones, so as to be in at those thrilling death 
scenes — the murder and suicide — that wind up the tragedy. To 
the no little regret of the firesides of the coast, the dominie, 
after a while, became so unwell that he had to return to his 
friends in Dundee. This was about the time of Waterloo, when 
the Braehead School was opened by James Nicol, who, as a herd- 
boy on the braes of Kenly water, and with no help save an odd 
volume of astronomy, knew more about the scenery of the 
lieavens than any Professor in St. Andrews. Meanwhile, not a 
few chubby little faces were sitting at the feet of a Nathaniel, if 
ever, in his day. This was honest Saunders Moncrieff. He was 
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weakly from his birth. " He'll never fend for hissel' on land 
or sea ; he's fit for naething but tae keep a schule," said his 
mother, Nannie Miles ; so he began his life-long duties in the 
crazy old loft on the other side of the bum. He believed him- 
self a bom poet, hence those charming headlines — 
•' Ae day as I was in the schule 
Beginning to explain a rule," &c 

But, with all his foibles, there never was a more kind or pains- 
taking master. 

Here is the key that unlocks the secret of his life. One of 
the most gifted sons of Cellardyke, Robert Lothian, sailing 
master in the Royal Navy, was, in his later years, afflicted with 
periodic attacks of insanity, when he had to be watched by night 
and by day. On these melancholy occasions Dominie Moncrieff 
was, of all others, the most constant. 

" Saunders, I can never repay you with gold or silver, but 

rilgi'e you what, with the blessing of Heaven, may some day 

bring you both," exclaimed his grateful charge, with the big tear 

in his eye, as he there and then initiated him into all the 

mysteries of navigation. 

Thus it was that the young sailors came far and near to begin 
the lesson with the unfailing entry in the log as to " the latitude 
and longitude of the honeysuckle in Mr. MoncrieflPs garden. 
He taught in his day more master mariners than any other on 
the Scottish coast, and he had reason to boast that not one of his 
scholars ever failed in his examination before the Marine Board. 
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PART I. 

OWHERE, perhaps, on the Scottish 
coast was the seafaring community so 
cruelly harassed by the pressgang as in 
the East of Fife. How else could it be 
with one or other of the North Sea 
ftcct always in the offing, ready to sweep 
like a hawk on its prey. But there was 
no sign of danger that April forenoon 
when the little brown sail is seen scudding 
to the shore. 

"There's oor folk noo, but wha can that be skulkin' at the 
craig?" exclaimed the young mother with the infant in her 
arms. "Poor thing!" whispered Cooper Pratt; and never 
was sympathy so much needed, for at the instant an armed 
cutter darted towards the boat. A victim is seized. It is her 
husband. "Let him at least get a parting word," pleaded 
Alec Roger. "Hould your tongue, you lubber," shouted the 
ruffian in charge, as the unhappy fisher was seized like a felon 
by the gang. A wild cry rose on the beach. " I'll never, never 
see him again," shrieked the poor wife ; and it was even so. 
He was not spared to return, being, as far as it was ever known, 
killed in the first action with the enemy. This was John 
Moncrieflf, the father of the old dominie ; but more touching 
still is the fate of his cousin, Willie Ramsay. 

It was on the night of his mother's funeral that a kind-hearted 

aunt brought the light-haired stripling with her to Cellardyke. 

"That's an ill fit," she said, half to herself, as Cripple Davie 

brushed past at the burn, but it was a worse omen when he was 
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tempted by the old renegade, who fattened, Hke the vulture, 
on the ruin of others, to assist in running the smuggled cargo 
of tea and brandy at Innergellie haven. It was the first, but 
not the last of these exploits, till that night when, just as the 
kegs lay snugly piled on the grass, the revenue officers sprang 
from their ambuscade. 

" Resist at your peril," cried Captain Henderson, and before 
he was aware the misguided youth was a prisoner at his feet. 
Ii6 lay in irons in Anstruther guardroom till he was put on 
board one of the frigates, and then all trace of him was lost till, 
years after, Sir James Black told how, on the morning before 
Trafalgar, he — at the time a lieutenant in the ship — was 
accosted by one of the foretopmen : 

"Excuse me, sir,, your mother lives, I think, in Anster?" 

"Well, my lad, what if she does?" 

Willie Ramsay, for so it was, then related his stor)'^, and 
continued : 

" This is ^ny last battle ; my glass is run — but I am ready to 
die for my King and country ; only, sir, be so kind as to see ta 
this," taking from his bosom a little packet, which he thrust 
into the lieutenant's hand. At that instant the signal flew for 
action. 

"Do your duty, my lad," cried the officer, springing to the 
post he so heroically filled in the thickest of the fight. Yes, 
when thrice shot away, to nail the colours to the mast, with 
grape and canister whizzing like hail around him, and then, 
cutlass in hand, to head the boarders. 

" This way, follow me." 

"Hooray," cried a hundred voices, as, with hearts on fire, 
they bounded at his heels on the forechains of the enemy. 

" Strike home, my lads ;" and scattering the Frenchmen, 
Hke withered leaves in autumn, the captain surrendered his 
sword at the cabin door to the Lieutenant. 

"Where is the gallant fellow that was so close at my back?" 
he cried, wiping the sweat and blood from his brow. 

" Lying at the foot of the mainmast, sir. He got the bull 
meant for you." 

It was poor Ramsay. 
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"Yes," Sir James went on to say, "he was a true sailor, and 
lies in a sailor's grave. My duties took me far from Scotland, 
but I did not forget his dying wish. The first day I was in 
the old home my mother and I set out in Thomas Key's 
chaise to put the packet into the hands of his sweetheart, Annie 
Wilson. Alas ! the daisies had long been growing on her grave in 
Dunino kirkyard." 

" It was a lowness o' spirits that did it, puir thing," said the 
sexton ; " but I believe it was si broken heart ; within the year 
that her Willie was seized by the pressgang." 

They were likewise as pitiless as the wolf in their midnight 
attack on the fisher home, and many a peace-loving neigh- 
bour has been torn from the bosom of his family, with as 
little regard for the sobs of his wife and the cries of his chil- 
dren as a captive in the wilds of Africa. There were also 
the secret spies or agents who chalked the door of an intended 
victim, or gave information as to when and where he was 
likely to be seized ; and once with a clue, no bloodhound 
was ever so cruel in the pursuit. Take, for instance, poor 
Tammas Watson, watched and hunted till the whin bushes of 
Kingsmuir were as familiar to him as the rocks on which he 
had waded from childhood, though even there he was not out 
of danger, chased as he was by the fiery young Comptroller on 
horseback, till he took like the fox to the coal wastes at Lochty ; 
or when he was tracked as a thief by the Anstruther beagles, 
who tried, though vainly, to bribe or threaten every herd boy 
on the hillside. Three times he approached so near the old 
home as to see his mother sitting at the window, but there was 
likewise the red napkin, that sign of danger, as when the beacon 
is blazing on the bar, so that he had as often to fly to the muirs ; 
till on the ninth day his feet began to swell with fatigue and 
cold. But a thought at last occurred to him : " Fool that I am 
to be lying in the rain, when I could get rest and comfort in 
cousin Anna's barn." This cousin, by the way, being the 
mother of Professor Tennant, the author of "Anster Fair." 
As soon as the shadows fell he accordingly bent his steps 
towards the Cunzieburn. 

Twelve was striking in the old steeple while he descended 
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the street. It was pitch dark, but he knew every foot of the 
way. Yes, how his heart beat with joy ; all his trials are at an 
end, there is a light in his cousin's window. He listened ; all 
is still as the grave. 

"Safe at last,'' he muttered to himself, and turned to the 
door. The gate, however, swung open at his back. Is it by 
friend or foe ? 



PART II. 

A lantern flashed in his face. " Hulloa," cried a hoarse 
voice, and before he could realise the situation, so sudden was 
the attack, he was felled to the ground. His heart failed him. 
After all he had run blindfold into the path of the gang, who 
now, with brutal merriment, secured him hand and foot. The 
noise of the scuffle induced a neighbour to pull up her window. 
" Is ony thing wrang?"she asked. It was his cousin. "Keep 
your breath to cool your Scotch kail," laughed the ruffian, as 
the patrol turned the corner of the street. More fortunate than 
many a gallant son of St. Peter, he was spared to see the peace, 
when he retired with the plucky Dundee lass, Ma.ry Buik, who, 
like at true wife, had shared his perils in the battle and the 
breeze, to conduct the little "public" yonder at the bulwark^ 
till he was laid with his fathers hard by the gable of the kirk, 
the spot being marked with the curious epitaph — 

" What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame, 
Earth's highest station ends io^; Here he lies.'" 

But the sea has no sadder tale than that of his school-fellow. 
In this case, the young fisher, Thomas Watson, was on the 
homeward run, " full ship," from Greenland. All had gone well, 
and Balcomie Castle lay like a frigate in full sail on the lee, 
when, to the consternation of every young sailor on board, the 
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gun-brig Clio was seen weathering the May. Their fears were 
only too well fulfilled, for within the hour he and three others 
were lying in irons at the foot of the foremast. The whaler in 
the meantime was steering up the Firth with royals and top- 
gallants spread to the breeze. "Rin and tell Maggie there's 
Tam's ship noo," cried Willie Doig, hastening, in the joy of his 
honest old heart, to be the bearer of the happy tidings to the 
intended bride. But "misfortune flies fast," and that night 
many a cheek was wet on the coast. Salt, salt was likewise the 
tear shed by the poor sailors, to be thus wrenched in one fatal 
hour from all that is dear to the human bosom — yes, without one 
word to those they loved. Thomas was sent to join the glorious 
old Thetis^ being refitted at Sheemess. One night he was sit- 
ting on a carronade lost in his own melancholy reflections, when 
a well-known voice roused him from his reverie. " Bob Pratt," 
he cried, seizing as he spoke his young townsman by both 
hands, for he it was, having that very day been kidnapped a 
second time by the gang. Of course there was much to tell, 
but with feelings and sympathies exactly the same what wonder 
if the one impulsive young heart set the other on fire. " What 
dae ye say tae rin. Bob," whispered Tom. " Agreed," was the 
ready answer ; and so the first dark night the two friends 
slipped, with their clothes-bag in their teeth, by the hause-hole 
into the water, rushing like a mill-stream, at the bows of the 
ship. It was a desperate plunge ; but what will the free not 
dare and do for liberty ? 

The lights burned faint and low on the shore — a mile, at least, 
to the right ; but the swimmers bravely held on till, almost 
midway, Robert heard a strange cry. He turned. It was his 
comrade. His eye was fixed on the one bright star in the black, 

dark canopy. "Oh, my God, have" , and with that prayer 

on his lips the young sailor sank into a watery grave. The sur- 
vivor was impressed for the first time while doing duty as a 
smacksman on board the old Hope of Berwick. The halyards 
had been little more than coiled after sailing from Leith. " With 
this wind, captain, you will soon have St. Abb's on the lee," said 
Lord Wemyss, who was one of the passengers to London ; but 
almost as he spoke, an armed boat from the Guardship ordered 
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the smack to lie to, and, without a word, the young Cellardyke 
tar, with another who was working his passage, were seized for 
the King's service. He had the luck to save the life of the first 
lieutenant when he fell into the sea during a drunken frolic at 
Leith, and was in consequence promoted to be one of the petty 
officers. Nevertheless, he resolved at any sacrifice to escape ; 
the more so, perhaps, being at the time in all the ecstacy of 
first love with the rosy-cheeked Isa Anderson, in old St. 
Andrews. A hundred projects were thought of and abandoned, 
till one afternoon the Kinghorn pinnace, the Providence, tacked 
in the brisk gale close under the gallery of the guardship. His 
resolution was taken in an instant. The skipper, Geordie 
Willis, was in the act of pulling home the sheet, when he sprang 
like a cat from the mizzen chains to the rigging of the pinnace, 
which so swiftly flew on her course that before any pursuit 
could be made he was landed on the sands of Fife. He avoided 
the coast road, beset as it was at every point with spies, and 
took to the muirs, where he lay concealed during the day, some- 
times in a ditch, sometimes in a peat stack, travelling only after 
night-fall, till that Sabbath morning he arrived, with sore and 
blistered feet, at his father's door. Here he lay concealed like 
an outlaw in the garret till a friend in St. Andrews helped him 
to a berth on board a little brig bound to the Thames, where 
he again fell, as you saw, into the clutches of the gang. 

There are few themes indeed so full of pathos and sorrow ; 
but, nevertheless, more than one incident occurred to give a 
touch of humour to the scene. How the neighbours laughed, 
for instance, when, as the dapper little lieutenant and his crew 
were searching the big granary at the braehead, Jeems Gil- 
lespie's servant lass. Carroty Meg, turned the key in the big 
door, so as to allow the stowaways in the loft time to run to the 
muirs ; or when the commodore's long-planned design to entrap 
all the serviceable men in Cellardyke by one fell swoop, through 
a midnight attack, was defeated by Daft Jock Wilson shrieking 
through the town — " Ten, twelve, twenty de'ils louping at the 
pavilion, rin, rin, rin !" There was also the adventure by the 
mate of the cutter to press men to serve with Nelson in the 
Baltic. He lay with his boat at the bulwark, so as to pounce 
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upon the crews as they came in from sea, till, as in the heroic 
days of old, the wives of Cellardyke, headed by Nelly Rhynd, 
rushed upon the scene, and, with the piles of ammunition, />., 
stones and bullets, ready at their hand, so pelted the dogs of 
war that they never dared to return. 




Zbc Sei3ute of tbe Danlsb 
Jleet anb tbe Jtsbets of giU. 




HA is he ? What is he daeing here ?" ex- 
claimed Luckie Millar in a breath, as she 
hurried to the door of the " public," heed- 
less that the Scripture-quoting pedlar was 
alone with the siller caup and its contents 
— those seventeen bright guineas which 
there and then vanished for ever. Her 
curiosity, as she could see, was shared 
at every doorstep as the stranger — a 
tall, severe-looking officer — stepped so 
briskly along the crown of the causeway that his companion, 
the paunchy little comptroller at Anstruther, was puffing like a 
porpoise at his elbow. His course is straight to the fishyard, 
which, as it so happens, is alive this lovely June night with the 
exercise of the Volunteers. " A word with your men, Vilant ; 
shut the gate." " Ay, ay, yer honour," said the drill master. It 
was the Admiral of the station, and his errand, for he was a man 
of few words, was soon told. " Fishermen of Cellardyke, like 
the other Volunteers of the coast, you will be ready for active 
service in eight-and-forty hours. It is a secret expedition, so no 
questions." And with a few details as to how they were to go on 
board the Flying Squadron, already anchored in Leith Roads, he 
dismissed the men for the night. Than this imperious order 
little else, you are sure, was by and bye talked of at the firesides 
of the coast. To tell the truth, it was with as much curiosity as 
I 
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alarm, so little was there to fear in the way of an action at sea 
since that glorious October forenoon — "Tvvas in Trafalgar 
Bay the fleet it did lay." 

Such was the call to the fishers of Fife enrolled as Naval 
Volunteers to serve in the expedition sent under Gambier to 
seize the Danish fleet, in the Lammas of 1807. 

" It's the foulest blot in the history of the nation. You first 
steal from, and then stab a friend in the dark," hissed the black 
nebs in the famous or infamous Sabbath-day conference at 
Kilrenny. But here is the other side. " Self-preservation is 
the first law of nations, as of individuals. The Dane is the 
sworn, if secret, ally of this Napoleon, the scourge of the world," 
the sitting member, Sir John, went on to say, in his great speech 
on the Tolbooth stair, amidst the deafening hurrahs of old and 
young ; but, without one thought of politics, resolved only to 
do their duty to their King and country, the fishermen embarked 
in the fleet. 

" We are kindly received by the officers, let us try to deserve 
it," writes Michael Doig ; and how well the resolution was ful- 
filled you see in the fact that not many days go by till they are 
thanked from the quarter-deck. 

"The best foretopmen in the ship, by G ," said old Com- 
modore Keats, as he saw those with so little to say on the deck 
ever foremost at brace or sheet, where the indecision of an 
instant might have wrecked the squadron on the thousand and 
one perils of the channel, till then never attempted, as, any 
Baltic sailor will tell you, by a square-rigged ship. They were 
likewise the first to be " piped" away to man the boats employed 
to land Sir Arthur — by and by one of the heroes of all time as 
the Duke of Wellington — and the troops in the brilliant opera- 
tions which cut off" the last hope of rescue for the citizens of 
Copenhagen, exposed during those four days to that terrific 
storm of shot and shell, with the death-cry of women and 
children, perishing in hundreds amidst the ashes of the once 
happy home, hushed in the deafening thunder of the battle. 

" Yes, it was a fearful sight, and I see it yet in my dreams," 
David Rodger said, long years after, on the Sabbath before he 
and his gallant son were drowned in the Forth. 
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But, after all, the services of the fishermen were never so con- 
spicuous as in navigating the prizes, 17 line-of-battle ships, 11 
frigates, 14 brigs, and 25 gunboats, through that dreadful tem- 
pest encountered towards the end of October on nearing the 
EngHsh coast. Once, indeed, the safety of a squadron of five 
line-of-battle ships was owing to the presence of mind of old 
Alick Pratt. 

The sea-god serving as a figure-head was buried in foam as 
the battle-ship flew, under close-reefed topsails, before the gale. 
Alick is on duty on the foretop. He scans the horizon ; 
all is black as the grave on sea and sky ; but, no — yes, almost 
under the spritsail boom, flying like sheeted ghosts, are the 
breakers on the Goodwin. "Wear the ship; we are on the 
sands," he shouts ; but the desperation of the cry bewilders 
the two men at the helm. They hesitate ; not so the veteran. 
Swifter than a squirrel, he swings down the stay, till, with a 
grasp of iron, he clutches the wheel, and for the moment every- 
thing is drowned in the rattle of blocks and cordage as the 
vessel rounds to the wind. 

"Take care, my lad," said the first lieutenant, levelling his 
pistol at his head ; but the gallant act saved the ship, as well 
as the rest of the squadron. 

The conduct of the Volunteers was also a favourite theme 
of the Anstruther hero, Sir James Black. Like the other first 
lieutenants in the Baltic fleet, he was sent home in command of 
an eighty-gun prize. All went so well that he was the first to 
come to anchor in Yarmouth Roads. That day, however, the 
sun went down on such a lurid sky as to fill the old sea dog 
who acted as pilot with fearful misgivings for the safety of the 
ship. Nor was he mistaken ; for about midnight, so great was the 
strain on the cables, that she was fast drifting towards the breakers. 
Minute guns were fired, and every signal made for help. But 
where is the boat that can live in that boiling sea ? The eight 
hundred souls on board are face to face with a watery grave, 
and already strong men are frantic with the cry, " All is lost. 
All is lost !" when the commander sprang forward, axe in hand ; 
one word, and his old playmates at the "fluke dub," Tam 
Boyter, Alick Watson, and Davie Reid, are at his side, to second 
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his strokes so bravely in cutting away the shrouds, that with the 
next heavy lurch the masts, with all their tackle, fell with a 
tremendous crash by the deck. Ensign and pennon are 
fluttering far down amongst the spray ; but it saved the 
vessel and those on board from the hurricane which strewed 
the coast that night with the relics of many a gallant sailor. 

Happily no accident occurred either to one or other in the 
expedition ; and one November morning — when the grey mist 
was still lying thick on land and sea — the finest corvette in the 
service lay-to in the offing of Cellardyke to restore the last of 
the Volunteers to their wives and families. 
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; N the gloaming of Thursday, 1 3th April, 
1 722, the flinty old messenger at Anster, 
Willie Bruce, might have been seen 
stepping from stone to stone over the 
Caddies Bum on his way to the stately 
house on this side of the Tolbooth. 

" Is Bailie Peacock at home?" he said 
in his curt way to the domestic who undid 
the latch. 

"Aye, but he's jist gaen ben wi' the 
minister/' 
" But Tm on an errand that '11 no wait, sae rin." 
The terrified girl flew upstairs. Almost in a breath, the 
heavy foot of her master was heard hurrying to the door. 

" Preserves a', what's wrang ?" he cried, but a glance at the 
paper was only needed to put him in a calmer key. 

" Hoots, I might ha'e kent ; it's the election, but I'se no hinder 
ye, Willie. Rax me the pen and ink, lass," he said, turning to 
the domestic who had followed at his heels. 

The messenger had hardly left the house when the Bailie 
himself stepped to the door of the town officer, Saunders Menti- 
play, to tell him to summon the Council, as he would have to 
answer on oath to a meeting to-morrow forenoon. The Bailie 
looked as anxious and troubled as the skipper at sea in a 
gale. Nor, if in the secret, do you wonder he did so. For 
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months no stone had been left unturned to unseat General 
Anstruther so as to win it for the clever young advocate, David 
Scott of Scotstarvit, but who, like his fathers, lived in the old 
manor house of Thirdpart, on the skirts of the parish. The two 
Ansters were as steadfast as the Bass Rock for the General, in 
the hands of his cousins. Sir John and the Master of Balcaskie, 
but where was the urchin in Pittenweem and Crail that was not 
flying the ribbons for Scotstarvit ? Thus, as the returning burgh 
for the time, Kilrenny sat with the scales in her hand, and 
surely no fair one was ever so wooed as she for the casting vote. 
Once and again he, as well as the other Bailies, had been waited 
upon under cloud of night with mysterious offers for his vote, 
but where was the member of Council that was not so tempted ? 
The mason and his son had been busy all winter through at the 
" big hoose." The tailor had actually made the coat the Laird 
so liked to wear. Skipper Pourie had been offered the best 
tree in the woods for a keel to his boat, and where was the gossip 
in the " back raw " that h^d not seen Lady Scotstarvit's maid, 
basket in hand, with cordials to weaver Paterson's dying child ? 
So long ago as Michaelmas the Bailie himself had pledged one 
and all for the General. Yet his wife, who had her likings and 
dislikings, whispered his own fears — " Ye ken, Jamie, there's a 
traitor in every camp." His uneasiness, however, passed away, 
like the morning cloud, next forenoon in the Tolbooth, when it 
was agreed with one voice to appoint the sedate carpenter. Bailie 
Robert Waddel, to preside and vote as the delegate at the 
election that day week. But it was only the calm before the 
storm. 

" Wha— what is't ? Is't fire or the Frenchees ? " gasped old 
Eppie Armstrong, running like her neighbours to the street, 
as Saunders Mentiplay tugged with might and main at the bell. 

" I dinna ken," cried one, " but look at Bailie Peacock rinning 
without his wig." 

Such was the excitement outside and inside the Tolbooth of 
Cellardyke the following Monday. 

The Bailie could not conceal his agitation, but a playful 
smile curled the lip of the Clerk, whose sonorous voice broke 
the silence. 
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" Officer, on your conscience, have you cited one and all here 
this day ?" 

Saunders having made a low bow, he continued, turning to 
Treasurer Bett and Councillor Robert Lees — 

" You, John, and you, Robert, being here for the first time 
since the election, will take the oath." 

This was hardly done when the Bailie rose. 

" This is a sair day tae us a', friends, but tae think that we're 
deserted and betrayed by the viper I've nursed in my bosom, 
Rob Waddel." 

He went on to tell, with husky voice, how one that he had 
trusted as his own right hand had so mysteriously disappeared 
on the night of his appointment, along with the Sheriffs writ 
and his own commission, signed and sealed, to vote for the 
General. How not a clue could be got, with the search by night 
and by day, till Daft Jock came through the town skipping and 
dancing with the song, between services on Sabbath, " Bailie 
Waddel's aff the face o' the earth, an awa' tae Cambo." How no 
one could solve the riddle till his aunt had bribed him with a 
gingerbread cock to explain that he had seen the Bailie sitting 
at one of the upper windows of Cambo House, the seat of 
Scotstarvit's friend, the Lord Lyon, Sir Alexander Erskine. 
How the grand family coach at Anster Place had been 
immediately harnessed to enable his mother-in-law, his clever 
sister, Bessie, and his worthy father, to get an interview with 
the fugitive, but how the big gate was locked in their face, 
and the bloodhounds let loose in the avenue. 

" It comes to this," said the Bailie, striking the table with his 
clenched fist, " it'll break the broch, and ruin us a*, as I was 
tell't no an hour syne by the Clerk o' Crail, Tammas Dishing- 
ton." 

" Who sings the best song and tells the best story in the East 
Neuk, but who for all that has as much law on the outside as in 
the inside of his wig," interposed the Clerk, who went on to 
assure the Council in his eloquent way that, in consequence of a 
serious irregularity. Bailie Waddel's commission was as worth- 
less as a bit of rag, inasmuch as there ought to have been three 
clear days between the service of the writ and the election of a 
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delegate. " Thus," he continued, " your duty on Friday began 
and ended by fixing the time, i.e. day and hour, so that Scots- 
tarvit is precisely like the thief who steals a forged bank note." 

" Hurrah," shouted Bailie Waid, unable to conceal the delight 
so evidently shared round the table. 

It was resolved, at the suggestion of the clerk, to safeguard 
the vote by choosing the Colonel himself, when, by way of finale, 
the Bailie was authorised to call on the skippers 30 as to get 
them and their crews to act as special constables at the vote 
of the delegates. 



CHAPTER n. 



Never before or since lias the Tolbooth of Cellardyke wit- 
nessed so much enthusiasm, as on that eventful Friday. Bailie 
Peacock stood with his colleague, James Waid, rod in hand, on 
the top of the stair. Not one of the seven crews were at sea, so 
that there are no fewer than two-and-forty stalwart fishers, each 
armed with a big stick — though it is no idle whisper that the 
cutlasses, removed overnight from the Anster magazine, are lying 
ready for service in the anteroom. 

It is a holiday, as you see, from east to west. Master and man 
are here from either side of the Dreel, with such notables, for 
instance, as the old souter in the East Green who, in the contest, 
or rather the feud between Sir Philip and the townsfolk, gained 
a Whig vote for the Convention ; and the controversy-loving 
wright at the foot of the Loan, who lay night and day in 
ambush in Kelly avenue, to waylay and discuss the decrees with 
Bishop Falconer, whom he had known so well as minister of 
Carnbee. Yonder at the head of the brae, posted like an 
advanced guard, is Weaver Gillis and twenty or thirty 
neighbours all the way from Crail, flaiTked by another division, 
led by one if not two of the Bailies of Pittenweem in the interest 
of Scotstarvit. 
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It is a noisy and motley crowd, but all eyes turned to the cry, 
"Bailie Waddel, Bailie Waddel," and there in truth he is, 
stepping, in his own sedate way, towards the Tolbooth. 

The question is on a hundred lips — " Hoo has he gotten here?" 
But no one is any wiser, till his father hobbles on the scene. 

" I ha'e it frae himself," he said to the little knot at old 
Clephanton's door ; wonder in every face, as the patriarch goes 
on to tell that the BaiHe had been decoyed to Innergellie, to 
advise as the message said, about the vacant pulpit ; but he had 
just got as far as the big elms, when he was seized from behind 
and pushed into a chaise. At the end of the journey he 
was led into an upper room. Being left to himself he tried the 
door. He was a fast prisoner. The table was spread as for an 
expected guest, but, overpowered with a thousand fears, he could 
neither eat nor drink. By-and-by a tall man entered by a secret 
door. The stranger wore a mask, and spoke in a feigned voice ; 
but the Bailie was satisfied that he was no other than Scotstarvit 
His visitor told him to fear nothing, his abduction was but 
designed to save the Fife Burghs from a renegade like the 
Colonel. It was only the first of many interviews, in one of which 
he was told how well he might serve the countiy, and himself, 
if he were to vote for Scotstarvit. A little book lay on the 
mantlepiece — it was -<tsop's fables — and while reading it the idea 
flashed on his mind to circumvent cunning with cunning, and 
fraud with fraud. This was on Thursday, and, acting his 
new part, he gave up the two documents, i.e.^ the writ and the 
commission, when towards midnight he was again seated in the 
chaise and driven to 

Here the voice of the old man was drowned by the shout on 
the brae — " Scotstarvit for ever." 

The gay young cavalier was escorted by several horsemen, 
but only two, with himself, alighted at the Tolbooth. The 
groom had little more than hold of the bridle, when the street 
rang from end to end with a deafening cr)% " Anster for ever." 

It was his opponent, the Colonel, accompanied by his cousins 
— the stately Sir John, and the handsome young Master of 
Balcaskie. Hats and handkerchiefs waved in the air, every 
echo resounded with the ovation. 
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The enthusiasm was at its height when a little man, in a black 
velvet coat, slipped up the stair. It was Bailie James Melville, 
the delegate of Pittenweem. Scotstarvit flew to his side. A 
minute or two later the loosely-jointed planks in the floor 
of the Tolbooth creaked under the manly tread of Sir John 
and the Master. 

Bailie Waddel and Clerk Cunningham were at the table. 
The latter gaye a glance at the hour-glass. 

" Officer, shut the door ; let no one enter, at your peril," he 
cried. 

Saunders obeyed. 

" I demand to know who is the delegate for this, the returning 
burgh?'' he asked. 

" I," said Bailie Waddel. 

" If so, produce the writ and commission." 

" They are not in my keeping, but in Scotstarvit's," returned 
the BaiHe, in a firm voice. 

Scotstarvit bit his lip. The Master rose and waved his hand 
at the window. Willie Bruce, with a paper in his breast, 
advanced to the stair ; but one and all resumed their seats, as 
Scotstarvit, pulling the documents from his pocket, threw them, 
with a contemptuous sneer, on the table. 

The several mandates or commissions being read in turn, the 
five delegates took and signed the oaths of allegiance and 
assurance. And now comes " the tug of war." Bailie Waddel 
and Sir John vote for the Colonel. But an extraordinary scene 
follows. 

" Bailie Melville," said the clerk, pen in hand. 

" I will not vote," was the sullen answer. 

Scotstarvit sprang to his feet. 

" I will not vote here," he repeated in the same dogged tone. 

" You will repent, sir," said Scotstarvit, pale with rage ; but 
the Bailie was as little moved as a stone. A third vote was 
here given for the Colonel by the Master, but Scotstarv'it voted 
for himself ; when he and Bailie Melville rose from the table. 

"Clerk," said he, *' will you go with us ?" 

" No ; this, and this only, is the place of election : and more, 
I protest against a second clerk being here this day." 
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The two hurried into the ante-room. 

The Colonel was thus elected, but, on the allegation of 
bribery, Scotstarvit claimed the seat. A double return was the 
result ; but, if only by the influence of his friend. Sir Robert 
Walpole, it was assigned by the committee of the House to 
Colonel Anstruther. 

Scotstarvit had to wait long, but in 1741 he was returned for 
the shire of Fife. Ten years later he was elected for the 
Montrose Burghs, and these he continued to represent for over 
five-and-twenty years, or till the day of his death in 1767. His 
son was the last laird who lived in the old manor-house of 
Thirdpart ; but another is still better remembered — />., General 
Scott of Balcomie, the father of the Duchess of Portland, etc. 
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UDE presene us, that sic a thing should 
happen in a Christian land, faur less in 
the canny parish o' Kilrenny," cried Smith 
Ramsay's wife running with a " hugger '* 
in one hand and a creepy stool in the 
other to join the knot of eager and 
excited neighbours at the Kirk Stile 
that eventful Sabbath in the April of 
1714. 
" Tell's aboot it, Simon," cried half-a- 
dozen voices in a breath. 

" Yes, Mr. Cooper, do," wheedled Peggy Wishart, the ladies' 
maid at Innergellie. 

And the importunities might not have been lost on the good 
man of Cockmylane — in hot haste as his face proved him to be, 
for he had already taken off his blue bonnet, wiped his bald fore- 
head, and given a preliminar)^ cough — had not the beadle, 
Saunders Tait, hirpled on the scene. 

" Haste 'e, sir, haste 'e ; the minister's waitin', sir, in his 
nichtcap." 

Let us also leave the noise and hubbub at the stile, and follow 
to the manse there, nestling with its back wall, narrow gable, 
and grey roof, at the side of the churchyard. Dominie Wilson, 
the Session Clerk, is already seated, with his folio book, inkhorn, 
and quill newly " nebbed," spread on the table. A minute or 
two later the sedate weaver, William Gilchrist, the gifted crofter 
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William Fairful, and paunchy James Wade, with the other 
elders in Cellardyke, are in the room, when the minister 
unfolds " the cruel and unnatural murder " that had led to the 
sitting. The Rev. Alexander Anderson, who at this time was 
in the third year of his ministry at Kilrenny, was a thin little 
man, with high cheekbones and grey, restless eyes, very nervous 
and excitable, as he may well be to-day, for he goes on to tell 
how, on this Sabbath morning, a ploughman, Willie Pitbladdo, 
having an errand to the Leys, had gone so far out of his way as 
to peep into the old coal pit at Pitcorthie, so many relics of 
which, by the way, came to light in the recent oil workings in 
the parish. The miners had left many years before, and it was 
not without much toil and innumerable scratches that he at last 
waded, as it were, through the sea of whins, but his curiosity 
was so far rewarded that he could see a large bundle floating on 
the surface of the water. Drawing it out with a stick, what was 
his horror to find that it was the body of a child, evidently 
strangled by the garter still round its neck by the same ruthless 
hand that had tied a stone to the corpse of the little innocent, 
hoping to hide his or her crime for ever at the bottom of the pit. 

" What took Willie to the pit, dae ye say, Simon ?" asked the 
minister. 

" Naething particular, I opine." 

" But ye're wrang, neebour ; faur wrang," broke in the crofter. 
" His wife has jest teld me herseP she dreamed three times 
aboot it, and got Willie tae promise on the Book tae gang and 
see. Yes, sir," he continued, in his own sonorous bass, " it's 
the finger seen and manifest o' God ; that nane will gainsay 
except Deists, Atheists, Papists, Prelatists, Schismatics " — 

" Lord help's " murmured the little weaver. But the oration 
was abruptly stopped by the minister rising to his feet. There 
was a flush on his brow. The whisper went that he had never 
forgiven his elder since the day he was told by the drunken fish- 
wife thatthere were those in the parish who got more edification 
from the godly Mr. Fairful than fromhis own sermons. But, be this 
as it may, he quietly observed that, like themselves, he had his 
duties to attend to in the sanctuary, but that he would advise 
between services with Bailie Peacock, so that not a stone might 
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be left unturned to bring the murderer to justice, and so the 
meeting ended ; but, of course, the foul crime was the one topic in 
the parish, or rather in the East of Fife, that day, and the next, 
and the next, but let those that are curious about the 
search adjourn with us into Eliezar Wilson's public, there in the 
High Street of Anstruther. Let them also take a second glance 
at the rough entry and the dark parlour, with that mysterious 
opening behind the door, for here it was that the seizure took 
place of the smuggled gin belonging to the ill-fated Pathhead 
baker, Andrew Wilson, so that you are face to face with the 
opening scene in perpaps the most stirring episode in Scottish 
story — the Porteous Mob. But in the meantime our business is 
with the occupants of the parlour. 

" Hoo ha'e ye come on freends?" asked the landlord. 

"No ava, but rax in a stoup of gin," growled Tammas 
Wallace, the town officer. " It's my thocht the De'il hisseP has 
contrived the black deed sae cleverly that it'll never be found oot 
on this side the crack o' Doom." 

" I differ wi' ye there, Tammas,'* edged in old tailor Paton. 
" Ye ken the earth 'ill no hide, and the ocean no wash oot, the 
futprints o' bluid. I've jest been seein' oor auld neebur, David 
Bruce, ninety-sax at his last birthday, and he was tellin' me a' 
aboot the murder, when the puir Aberdeen skipper, Saunders 
Ferguson, was sae cruelly slaughtered in the black hoor o' nicht, 
at oor ain pier. The patriarch mindfed it weel, for he was in 
office when the Lords o' the Privy Council pat the toon tae sae 
muckle trouble and vexation at the complaint o' the Bailies o' 
Aberdeen. Wha in Anster can forget the nicht, the 2 1 st o' August, 
1690? The black deed was committed by ane o' the sodgers 
in Colonel Cunningham's regiment ; but it was weel kent tae 
ha'e been contrived by Tam Alexander, wha hanged himsel' in 
his ain garret, and sae lies yirded at the cruick o' the loan. 
Aye, Tammas " 

But here the conversation was suddenly interrupted by an 
excited voice in the entry. 

" Come awa', officers, come awa'." 
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PART II. 

It was Saunders Tait, the Beadle, with a secret message from 
the minister, which he whispered in the ear of the town officer. 
. Old Tammas started. "Isabel Morris, the dochter o' the 
Guidman o' Firthfield? It's no possible, Saunders !" 

" My orders are no tae hinder ye a minute," retorted the 
Beadle drily ; "sae guid nicht." 

Thus unceremoniously reminded of his duty, Tammas and the 
other myrmidons of the law were soon trudging through the 
massive arch or port, with the anchor and the motto " Holdfast" — 
the old watchcry at Flodden and Pinkie of the men of Anster — 
boldly cut on the keystone at the outlet of the Loan. In little 
more than an hour they reached the end of their journey ; not 
as to-day the fair landscape waving with golden grain, but a 
tangled muir that knew as little of the spade or the plough as 
when Malcolm Canmore and his sons killed the wild boar 
yonder at the edge of the cairn, except where a squalid hut, 
with its patch or two of hungry infield, lay like an islet in the 
sea of whins and heather. The lands were divided, or sub- 
divided into three " hawdings " or holdings — the one to which 
the Constables had their errand being nighest to the old grange 
house of Redwells. Like the rest, it was a long, narrow row, 
in which mud or clay had been used for mortar, the bam being 
to the right and the byre to the left of the goodman's house. It 
was little else than an Indian wigwam, so low in the forewall 
that you could lean your elbow on the eaves, i.e.^ the rough inter- 
lacement of divots and straw that rose to the roof-tree, where an 
old barrel was perched for a vent ; though, as you saw by the 
curling eddies, the smoke had its readiest escape, not by the 
primitive chimney, but by the door and boll-like opening, half 
board, half bottle-glass, that served as a window. 

The officers were picking their steps, now by the pool in 
which the ducks were swimming, now by the midden which 
rose like a breastwork on this side of the threshold, when the 
object of their search appeared at the end of the bam. This 
was so far explained by the howling of the collie ; but at the 
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sight of Tammas and his companions she stood as if petrified 
till, uttering a wild shriek, she flew with the speed of the 
wind. Within a couple of furiongs, however, such was her 
excitement, she stumbled and fell into the old quarry, where 
she was seized, in the attempt to scramble to the bank, by the 
iron hand of Saunders Mentiplay, the town officer of Cellardyke. 

She was at once escorted to the Tolbooth, but Sandy, in the 
meantime, was sent through the fields to tell the minister and 
the bailies of the events of the night. Hence it was that long 
before the arrival of the unhappy prisoner the market place was 
all a "buz" with an eager and clamorous throng. At this period 
the fine pillar stone or cross, now clinched to the side of the 
Hall, stood on a tier of steps in the middle of the street, and 
these, being the key of the situation, were seized by the gossips 
of Kilrenny, the first to hurry on the scene. 

" Yonder's Bailie Peacock at last," said Luckie Bisset, as the 
Magistrate stepped from his doorway. "And there^s Clerk 
Cunningham, wi' his braw ruffles." 

"My certie, that's no' the coat he cam' tae Anster wi' six 
years sin' ; but a lawyer's a root that thrives in ony soil," 
sneered the little tailor. 

" That's spoken like yersel', Tammas, but look at the minister. 
He'll be a weary man the nicht," said Cripple Meg, and so the 
gibes went on, till all eyes turned to the cry — "Here's the 
limmer noo." 

So numerous was the crowd, that it was with no little diffi- 
culty that Sandy Mentiplay, by means of his halbert, succeeded 
in clearing a passage for the captive and her guard. Some^idle 
apprentices began to hoot and even to pelt her with rotten eggs, 
but a knot of veterans — Willie Boyter, Aleck Doig, Sandy 
Murray, and the other fathers of Cellardyke — true to the 
instincts of the kindly fisher heart, at once interfered. 

" Avast, ye lubbers, the hand o' the Lord is surely sair enough 

tae thole without you, or I'll ," and here a wave of Aleck's 

sledge-hammer-like fist effectually silenced the outcry. 

Poor Isabel was in truth the picture of despair. Dripping 
with mire by the fall, her garments clung about her as she 
reeled from side to side, with the big hand of Tammas on 
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her shoulder, down the rough causeway ; her fingers twitching 
as one in a convulsive fit, as she vainly tried to bury her face 
with the rags on her bosom. Yet, crushed with shame, she 
saw and heard not, and so was led into the Thief s Hole — 
the black recess to the right of the stone wall that divided the 
great arch or ground floor of the Tolbooth. 

But as every cloud has a silver lining, so is it with our 
story. Thomas Morris and his daughter had long been at 
variance with their neighbour, Bessie Melville. They, and 
they only, were ever suspected of the outrage on her cow, as well 
as the attempt to fire her bam, but no sooner did she hear of 
Isabel's distress than she hastened with every needful comfort 
to the prison. But her sympathy did not end here, for when 
the rusty iron door again swung on its hinges, with the curt 
order "The BaiHes are waiting for you," she, with a sister's 
devotion, led her, as she wept like a child, by the outside stair to 
the Tolbooth. 

The Bailies were already seated — ^James Peacock, with his 
gold spectacles and black velvet coat ; old Thomas Waddel, never 
seen but with that great sea-cravat ; and John Robertson, best 
known, however, as "Johnnie A'thing," from his wonderful 
shop, where, according to the proverb, he could supply everything 
from a needle to an anchor. The minister and his elders were 
also seated at the table, or on a bench within the bar. But, 
unquestionably, the most remarkable individual in the room 
was the clerk, with his handsome if haughty face, who had been 
seemingly engaged in a hot debate with the minister. 

" I cannot and will not advise a committal on such evidence," 
he said, with a curl on his lip. 

"Will ye hear me speak, yer Honours?" said Isabel, with a 
convulsive sob. 
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PART III. • 

The prisoner rose to speak, when her eye, falling on that ghastly 
object, the body of the murdered child, lying on the table, she 
uttered a wild shriek, and would have fallen on the floor of the 
Tolbooth but for the timely help of Bessie Melville. So extreme 
was her agony that, blustering old sailor as he was. Bailie 
Waddel wiped the tear from his eye ; but the first to speak was 
the minister, who explained to the Magistrates how, in con- 
sequence of the secret information of Lucky Black, " the witch 
wife," at Pitkerrie, he had told Sandy Mentiplay to take the panel 
into custody. He then turned to the unhappy woman, and, with 
his finger pointing to the dead child, he besought her, as she 
valued everlasting peace, not to add to her sin, but to confess 
the truth and ask forgiveness at the footstool of Heaven. 

Wiping the sweat as it rose like beads on her forehead, Isabel 
could only gasp — 

" Pse dae it ; but, oh ! pray for me, sir — pray for me." 

Being allowed a little time to collect herself, she made the 
following confession, as it appears in the official scroll — a grim 
bit of old world writing that is or was amongst the thousand and 
one curiosities in Anstruther Museum. It is to the effect that 
she gave birth to the child one day in March — she did not 
remember the date, but it was on the morning of St. Monance 
Fair. Her father was at the plough, but all the neighbours, 
young and old, had taken their way to the coast. She had, 
in particular, seen Bessie Melville going down the loan with 
young Luckie Brown of Caiplie Mill, and Jeames Fortune's 
mother in Innergellie, on the double errand to buy linseed, and 
sell their linen. She called the angels to witness that the child 
died, without any violence, soon after its birth. But in her 
distraction, not knowing what to do, she concealed the body 
beneath the big bed, where it lay for a fortnight, to her constant 
terror, owing to the outcry of her father and the neighbours about 
the smell. So it was that, being told on Sabbath night of one 
of her sheep being dead amongst the whins at Pitcorthie, the 
idea occurred to her, in a dream, to take the body and sink jt in 
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the pit, when she went in the morning to clip the wool. " But 
wha," she continued in a kind of scream, " can gaun past their 
weird. Na, na, it's just as the auld woman in the grey cloak said 
it would be, that weary winter nicht I set the dog upon her at 
my father's door." 

Her sad story ended, she was again locked in the Thief s 
Hole, till, after an hour's consultation, it was resolved, by the 
minister and Bailies, to send her next morning, in charge of 
Saunders Mentiplay and Tammas Wallace, along with a copy of 
her confession, to the Sheriff at Cupar. The Clerk was ordered 
at the same time to prepare a second copy for the Lords of 
Justicary, before whom, if you turn to the old records, you will 
find that the prisoner, Isabel Morris, was arraigned for child 
murder at the ensuing circuit. 

" Baith Justice and the gallows ha'e been cheated this day," 
said Willie Fairful, who chanced to be in Court when the fore- 
man of the jury brought in the verdict, " Not proven." 

After her acquittal she lived with her mother's relatives on 
this side of Perth, till she returned to wait on her father, 
meanwhile sunk into abject misery, in the skirts of Crail. 
But no one was so little to be envied — with the brand of Cain on 
her brow, she was feared and shunned by all ; and so, as 
one travelling in the night, the shadows grew darker and darker 
with her journey. 

It was long years after the events we have narrated that, 
being one night without meal or fire, as the saying is, she is 
supposed to have left to beg some victuals from Bessie Melville, 
who, with her family, had prospered on the hillside, when she 
perished in the great snowstorm. Be this as it may, she was 
found by the huntsmen in the spring, kneeling as if she had 
died in prayer, not far from the pit into which she had thrown 
her child. 

Her partner in guilt was another crofter in Firthfield, James 
Small, who fled on the afternoon she was taken into the 
Tolbooth. He returned, however, after a lapse of six weeks or 
so to his wife and children. He appeared before the Session 
on the 24th of May, but he had only one answer to the 
minister — 
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" I ken nae thing aboot it— it's a lee, sir." 

" Then, why did you run from the parish ?" 

" I didna' run at a', sir, I only gaed tae see my brither, Jock, 
at Newburgh." 

He was sternly dealt with, according to the rules of the 
Church, both by the Session and the Presbytery, but here is the 
sequel — 

29th November, 1714. 

" The minister reports that James Small has appeared before 
the Presbytery, but he is so ignorant and insensible that, after 
the Lesser Excommunication, the Session are enjoined to free 
him from the stool." 

Nevertheless, if you are to believe tradition, he did not go 
unpunished, for he is the suicide who, in the Autumn of 1730, 
was refused Christian burial at Kilconquhar, by the old minister, 
Walter Wilson. 
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